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For the Companion. 


THE DOMINIE’S WATCH. : 
By J. T. Trowbridge. hii | 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. { ’ 

It was Saturday afternoon, and Rust 
Aiken came to get Alfred Everett to go a- 
fishing. 

“Tean’t go very well,”’ said Alfred, re- 
gretfully, looking at the fishpole on Rust’s 
shoulder, and the box of bait in his hand. 
“T wish I could!” 

‘Why can’t you?” said Rust. ‘ 

“Oh, the dominie’s away, and I’ve got 
to stay at home and look after things.” 

By the domimie Alfred meant old Mr. 
Whately, the minister. 

“He would let you go, I know,” Rust in- 
sisted. ‘‘Come, Alf! get your fishpole. 
I've dug bait enough for both. What is 
there for you to look after? The house- 
keeper’s at home, isn’t she?’ 

“Yes,” said Alfred. ‘“‘But he expects 
me to hoe the garden this afternoon. He’ll 
look black if he comes home and finds the 
weeds all growing!’ 

Mr. Whately was a kind old man, but he 
was rather strict in his discipline of the or- 
phan, to whom he was giving a home and 
an education, He expected that the few 
duties which he imposed on Alfred would 
be faithfully done. 

Alfred was grateful; he felt that what 
was required of him was but slight return 
for the bounty he received. But he was a 
boy, fond of fun, like other boys, and too 
easily diverted from his tasks by the pleas- 
ures of the moment. He looked ruefully 
atthe garden, and again at Rust’s fish- 
pole, while Rust said,— 

“You can hoe that little patch after you 
come back. T'll help you.” 

‘Do you mean it, truly?’ cried Alfred, 
brightening. 

“Of course, Ido. Let’s see. It’s about 
two hours’ work for you alone. ‘Together 
we can do it in an hour. Now that’s fair, 
aint it?”’ 

It certainly seemed very fair on the part 
of Rust. 

“Well, agreed!’ said Alf, gaily. 

It did not occur to either of the boys 
that it would be better to do the work 
first, and go fishing afterwards. That is not 
boys’ style. 

“Come in while I change my clothes,’”’ Alfred 
said. ‘And now, look here, Rust! You must 
promise to start for home with me by half-past 
four, so there'll be no mistake about the hoe- | 
ing.” | “Why not take that?” 

“Oh, the dominie isn’t such a hard master| “Take the dominie’s watch! 
that you need be so very particular,” Rust care- Rust!”’ 
lessly replied. | 

“He isn’t a hard master, at all,’ said Alf. | 
“But he has his ideas of things. And I dread | 
to displease him! I'd rather never go a-fishing, | 
than see him come home again and look at that 
corn unhoed, and then look at me, and say, 
‘Your conduct, Alfred, is very discouraging! “You had it at noon,’ Rust urged. 
very discouraging!’ as he did a week ago.” | Yes: it was left at the jeweiler’s to be 

“That wasn’t much to say!’ And Rust | cleaned; and the dominie wanted me to get it, 
lauched again. |so that he could have it to-morrow. He was 

“It would have been very little for some men, | gone off for the day when I brought it home; 
but it was a good deal for him. I don’t think | so I hung it up in the case over his mantelpiece 
he would ever break out and scold, but if I} “Qet’s see!’ said Rust. 
should do anything very bad, after what he has Alfred, who was now dressed for the fishing, 
done for me, he would just turn me off—and | relnctantly consented, and they entered the min- 
serve me right!’ said Alfred. | ister’s studv. 

“That's so!’’ Rust replied, more seriously. | “Splendid, aint it?’ said Rust, taking the 

“He has done well by you, that’s a fact!” 
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THE DOMINIF’S WATCH. 





of such things rather more than we do!’’ said 
Rust. ‘‘We’ll hoe that corn, anyway! 


See here, Alf! where’s that watch?” 
“Hanging up in his room,” said Alf. 


You're crazy, 


Alfred looked horrified at the mere idea of 
such a thing. 

It was a valuable gold watch, which had been 
presented to the minister by his friends in the 
parish; and he prized it not only for its own 
sake, but for theirs. 


” 


him?” Alfred went on. ‘And what would be- you afraid of?” 

come: of me, if he should send me away. 1| “Nothing—onlv—if anything should happen 
Should have to just give up school, and the easy | to it!” said Alfred. 

time I have, and put my back right down to | 
hard work! I think of that, sometimes, when I 
get a little discontented: and it’s good for me!” 


sisted. 


in the dominie’s. Why not?” 





“It would be good for lots of us boys to think | Alfred. “He put it there himself.” 





: | watch ont of its case and looking at it. ‘And it’s | 
“Where would I be now, if it hadn’t been for just the thing for us, this afternoon, What are | 


“How can anything happen to it?” Rust per- | 
“It’s just as safe in your pocket as it is | with a central depth said to extend as far he-| the dark depths. 


It would have been « beautifully clear sheet 

of water, had the bottom 

| sand or gravel. But decaying leaves and 

fallen trunks around the shores had for 

ages contributed to form a muddy sedi- 

ment, into which a fishpole could in some 
places be thrust dowh half its length. 

. The primeval forest still rose, mossy and 

‘ shaggy and damp, from the western side. 

This was the best place for fishing, and 

there from the broad backs of two logs ex- 


been of ciear 


y tending out into the water, the boys began 
5 3! their sport. 
i Yellow perch were the principal fish to 
| be caught; and they began to bite at Rust’s 
' hook almost as soon as he threw it in. 
{ But Alf had no luck. 
\ “Get out farther on your log,” cried Rust. 


“You can. Go clear to the end of it.” 

Alf followed this advice, but still he got 
no bites. Perch after perch came flopping 
and plashing out of the water, at the end of 
,\ Rust’s line; while not one relieved the mo- 
notony of Alf’s patient waiting. 

But all at once he had a bite. He pulled; 
~ the fish pulled; the pole bent; the tense 

line cut the water. 
\ Rust heard his outery, and saw the strug- 
gle. 

“Gently! gently!’ he shouted. ‘Don’t 
break your pole! It’s a bass—and 1 whop- 
per! There he goes! Now don’t lose him!’ 

“He carries itin his] It wasthe biggest fish Alf had ever hoisted. 
waistband pocket; I| He was greatly excited, 
haven’t any,”’ said Al- pletely out of the water, when the yielding of 
fred. the pole let him plash back again. 

“But you’ve aj The hook and line still held, and he should 
watch-pocket in your | have waited to tire the fish out; but in his agi- 
vest, there!” cried | tation he gave another sharp jerk. The pole 
Rust, triumphantly. | bent nearly double. The line slipped from the 
“That's superb!” end, and dropped into the water, Away went 

He placed the time- | the fish. 
piece in Rust’s watch- | Alf gave a cry of dismay, but a moment later 
pocket and dropped he saw the line, dragged by the bass, running 
the chain—which had | over a sunken limb a little below the surface. 
a dangling seal in| By throwing himself down upon the log and 
place of a hook —in | thrusting in his hand, he might reach it. There 
the vest-pocket below | was no time to think of anything else. 
it. | Down he went on his knees, and in went his 

“That’s the way I} hand, when suddenly, like a streak of yellow 
brought it home from | light, something shot out of his bosom, and with 
the jeweller’s,”’ said la splash disappeared in the lake. 
| “What was that?” said Rust. 

“Of course: it’s as safe there as it could be} Alf, as he stooped, rested one hand on the log. 


Once he fad him c¢om- 


3ut how | anywhere,’ Rust rattled on. ‘Now you're a|He now drew the other up quickly out of the 
are we to know when it’s half-past four o’clock? | 


‘What's the time of | water, and clapped it to his breast. 

day? ITsays. And you hauls out your turnip,— “The watch!’ he gasped out in a faint voice, 
‘Four o’clock, a little past: almost time to be | raising himself on his knees. “Oh, the watch!’ 
starting for home,’ you say,—large as life, and In his bent position it had slipped ont of his 
solemn as the old dominie himself. I'll carry it, | pocket, and watch, and chain, and seal, had gone 
if you’re afraid to,”’ to the bottom. 

“No, I'll carry it, if anybody does.”’ The fish was forgotten in an instant. Rus 

And after a little more opposition, Alf allowed left his log, and came around to his friend's as- 
himself to be persuaded. sistance. 

“We're going over to the pond; we'll be back | Again and again Alf felt his pockets, and then 
at five o’clock,”’ he called tothe housekeeper, as | looked down into the water, straining his eyes 
they passed out through the shed, crossed the | to catch a golden glimmer below; but the sun- 
garden, and disappeared over the wall beyond. 

The pond, or rather lake, was a mile and a 
half away. It was nearly two o’clock when the | 
boys reached it. 

“We have been just twenty-three minutes and | 
a half coming,”’ said Alf, consulting the watch, | spair. ‘You made me bring it, when I told you 
and returning it with an air of importance to his | I didn’t want to!” 
pocket. “But I never thought you were going to stand 

“Then, if we begin to wind up at half-past | on your head and spill things out of your pock- 
four,”’ said Rust, “we shall have plenty of time | ets that way!’ Rust replied. ‘We can get it 
to get back and begin the hoeing at five. Now | again, so don’t be a baby about it.” 
don’t you see how nice it is to have a watch?” | “The watch his friends gave him,” said Alf. 

“Of course, it’s nice. I haven't disputed | “I'd rather have fallen in myself and got 
tthat,’’ said Alf. ‘‘Now let’s get to fishing as| drowned. It has gone down in the mud twenty 
| soon as we can, for two hours and a half is little | feet deep.’ 
| time enongh.” | While he ran on in this way Rust put his face 
The lake lay ina hollow of the wooded hills, | close to the water, shaded his eyes and searched 
In a little while he declared 
neath its surface as the highest peak rose above. | that he could “see something.” 


made man, Alf Everett! 


| 


shine on the rippling surface prevented his see- 
ing anything so far down. The water, where 
the watch made its plunge, was about seven feet 
deep. 

“It was all your fault!’’ said Alf, in wild de- 
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Then Alf looked again. 
face had become still. 


Ly this time the sur- 
“TP see it! [see it!’ he exclaimed. ‘But how 
can we get it?” 

“T got 
you into the scrape, and [am going to help you 
out.” 


Rust was a better swimmer than Alf, but div- 


“Lam going todive for it,” said Rust. 


ing was not his strong point, 

“I don’t believe you can,’’ said Alf, doubt- 
fully. “Wait! Who is that coming through 
the woods?” 

“Lott Hammond and Dick Thorne,”’ said Rust. 

“Oh, good!” said Alf. ‘Lott isthe best diver 
in town. I've seen him throw a pebble into the 
mill-pond, where it is fifteen feet deep, and go 
down and get it.’’ 

Rust laughed gleefully. 

“Weare in luck! Lott can get it if he will 
try; but he’s a queer fellow. Let me speak to 
him.” 

Lott was, in fact, one of the most athletic, 
lazy, adroit, sagacious, foolish young chaps in 
the whole county. ‘There seemed to be nothing 
in the range of a rural youth’s powers which he 
did not know or could not do, but he had a 
strange aversion to anything useful; so at twenty 
years of age, instead of being one of the rising 
young men of the village, Lott remained a loafer. 

Rust explained to him the situation, and asked 
him to dive for the watch. 

“The dominie’s?” said Lott, with a chuckle. 
“That's a good joke!’ 

Alf did not think it a good joke at all, but his 
need of Lott's assistance kept him from say- 
ing so, 

Lott came out on the log, looked down in the 
water, and saw the faint shimmer of gold at the 
bottom. 

“Kasy enough to get that,’’ he said. 

“Will you?” Alf asked, with hopeful entreaty. 

“ve been walking,—I'm too warm to go into 
the water,”’ replied Lott. 

“You can come right out again; it won’t hurt 
you,” said Rust. “Alf and T will pay you,” 

“We'll give you adollarif you'll get it!’ cried 
Alf, eagerly. 

But Lott shook his head. Although he had 
probably not had a dollar in his pocket for six 
months, he could not be induced to risk his 
health by taking a single plunge. The more the 
boys pleaded, the more stubborn he became, and 
finally he walked off with his friend, laughing 
at the funny thing that had happened to the 
dominie’s watch. 

“He was never careful of his health before,” 
said Alf, bitterly. “If it had been a sixpence, 
and he could have had it to get a glass of beer 
with, he’d have gone in soon enough.”” 

“Now Lam going in myself,’’ said Rust, be- 
ginning to undress, “I’m sorry we said any- 
thing to him, for he and Dick will tell of it all 
over town.”’ 

He got his eye on the glimmer of light at the 
hottom, and dove from the log. Alf waited with 
the utmost anxiety to see him come up again. 
In a few seconds Rust returned to the surface 
with something grasped in his right hand. 

It was nothing but mud! 

Once more Alf was in despair. The bottom 
had been so stirred up that it would take a long 
time for the water to settle and become clear, 
Perhaps even then the watch would be buried 
from sight. 

“I tried to keep my eyes open,”’ said Rust, 
“but as soon as T struck the water I couldn't see 
a thing. I'm sure I felt it, and I thought I 
had it.” 

“We can’t get it now, anyway,” said Alf. 
“See how muddy the water is.”’ 

‘That don’t make any difference,’’ Rust re- 
plied. “If Lcan't see, I can feel. I'm going to 
dive again, and keep diving till I get it.” 

Again and again he plunged, and brought up 
nothing but mud and rotten sticks. 

At length this became so common a thing with 
him that he had ceased to expect anything else. 
He would come to the surface and let the mud 
slip out of his fingers almost before he got his 
dripping eyes open. 

“It’s no use!"’ said Alf. ‘The watch is down 
in the mud now where nobody can find it. Don’t 
try any more,”” 

“What sort of a story shall we tell the dom- 
inie?”’ said Rust, now quite discouraged, as he 
sat on the log to rest. 

“LT don’t know. I'd rather die 
him!’ said poor Alf, ruefully. 

“Tell him you earried home the watch from 
the village, and as he was gone, you were afraid 
to leave it in the honse, so you kept it in your 

pocket, just where the jeweller put it.” 

“No, no, I can’t lie to him!’ said Alf. “T 
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“Well, don't [ know it? and aint I trying to 
get you out of it? I've been diving for you, and 
now I'm inventing lies for you,—doing the very 
best I can, aint 1?” 

“Lying won't help it, anyway,’’ said Alf. 

“Well, then, I'll dive again.”’ 

And once more—this time with a fully-recoy- 
ered breath—Rust made a journey to the bottom, 

Ile caine to the surface, opened his fingers to 
let the mud out, and—— 

“Oh, the watch!” shrieked Alf. 

Something yellow and bright as gold had, in 
fact, slipped out with the mud and gone again to 
the bottom. 

It happened curiously enough. When Rust 
came up from his first plunge and thought he 
had the watch, he did not have it. So now, 
when he came up from his last, and thought he 
did not have it, he had it, and it was lost again 
before he could wink the water out of his eyes. 

“Are you sure you saw it?” he asked Alf. 

“Oh, I know it!’ Alf exclaimed. ‘Why 
didn’t you hold on to it?” 

Rust was hugely chagrined. He was for div- 
ing again immediately, but Alf said,— 

“No; it is out of the mud now, and you might 
bury it again. Wait till the water settles.”’ 

Rust was obliged to admit that this was good 
advice, and after arguing some time against it, 
he put on his clothes. 

sut with so much at stake, it was distressing 

to wait there for the water slowly to become 
clear once more. Quite useless, too, it seemed, 
for after all their anxious watching, even when 
the lake had grown tranquil and clear, they 
strained their eyes in vain looking down into the 
dim depths. 

No watch was to be seen. 


+ — 
For the Companion, 
A PETROLEUSE. 


A friend of mine who was in Paris during the 
brief reign of the Commune, related to me a 
short tale connected with that period, which I 
think may interest the young readers of the Com- 
panion, 

In the Rue D’ Artois resided Mrs. D'Eresby, 
an English lady of large fortune and high social 
position. She was a widow and childless, and 
people called her very eccentric because she led 
a life apart from the fashionable circles to whose 
entree she was entitled by birth and fortune, and 
spent her ample income in charities. Some sad 
incidents of her life had induced her to withdraw 
from general society, and being a God-fearing, 
God-serving woman, she felt that she had found 
a better use for her time and means than in 
squandering them in the frivolities of the French 
capital, 

One morning a young girl of about seventeen 
presented herself to this lady in the capacity of 
a raccomodeuse,—a mender of fine laces and 
linens. Mrs. D’Eresby was struck by the girl's 
face and manner, so different from the lower 
classes to which she belonged. A refined, deli- 
cate face, resolute mouth, and steady brown 
eyes under a broad forehead, conveyed the idea 
of more thought and intellect than is usual 
among the French working-girls. 

“You understand the work?” said the lady, 
eying her curiously. ‘‘My laces are rare and 
valuable—old heir-looms, which I would be un- 
willing to trust to incompetent hands.” 

“Madame will give me a small piece for a 
trial,’’ she answered, in full, rich tones. ‘She 
will then judge of my competency. I was ap- 
prenticed to the business for three years by my 
grandmother. I ought to know it.” 

The mending, when completed, was like the 
lace itself. Torn sprays were renewed, the holes 
in the fabric were renetted. When finished, no 
one could guess that the girl’s deft needle had 
supplemented the toil of the lace-makers. 

“It is a wonderful piece of work,’’ said Mrs. 
D'Eresby, admiringly. “I shall give you em- 
ployment for more than a month.” 

The girl's face lighted up. 

“Tam so happy,” she said; “‘only, if it is con- 
venient, I would like madame to pay me by the 
day, instead of the month.”’ 

So it was arranged, and every day Adele 
Lauve, as she was called, came to the house, 
rain or shine. Mrs. D’Eresby grew deeply in- 
terested in the young girl. She was grave be- 
yond her years, and so sad and taciturn that she 
| had been in the house a long time before her 
employer even learned her name. 

“You say your grandmother had you taught 
lace-mending,’’ said Mrs. D'Eresby, one day. 
“TI presume then you have no parents?” 

“Yes, madame. I live with my mother since 
my grandmother's death. My father died when 





shall have to tell him the truth if I tell him any- 
thing. O Rust, you've got me into an awful 
scrape!” 





I was an infant.” 
She volunteered no further information. By 
degrees, however, her reserve wore off as she 


became convinced of Mrs. D’Eresby’s interest | 
in her, and she told a good deal of her life with 

her grandmother, but seemed to shrink from any 

mention of her present home. The pious lady 

who employed her could not be long with any 

one without striving to advance their spiritual 

welfare, and Adele’s deep, thoughtful nature 

offered a fair field for her loving labors, 

The poor girl’s whole heart went out to a purer 

religion than the one she had been taught, and 

she drank in with avidity the blessed promises 

of the Gospel, which, for the first time, she was 

learning. 

“Ah, madame,” she cried out, one day, drop- 

ping her work, and clasping her hands, “read 

that over again about the many mansions in my 

Father's house. Is it not beautiful to know that, 

no matter how we may lodge here, there is such 

a beautiful and imperishable mansion waiting 
for us? !’ she repeated, her 


My Father's house! 
fine eyes filling with tears. 

There was a pause, and she then continued,— 

“I do not seem to mind anything now as I 
used to. My mother keeps a wine-shop, and the 
people are drinking and cursing iu it allday. It 
is horrible to hear them, and I used to ery out 
aloud, and say evil things about God’s putting 
me in such a horrible place. Now, though I 
loathe it even more than ever, somehow, I feel 
as if He was with me in my little room, and I 
do not even hear the quarrelling and the cursing 
down stairs.”” 

“Tam grieved to hear you have such a home, 
Adele. But I presume, from your working out, 
that your mother tries to keep you from its evil 
influence. And in doing that, she is kind to 
you.” 

The girl’s face crimsoned, and she hesitated 
before answering. 

“T don’t think my mother means to be unkind 
to me,” she said. ‘You see she did not like my 
father’s mother, to whom he left me when he 
died. She thought it was all nonsense, my being 
sent to school, and taught a business. She says 
Iam above my station, because I refused to serve 
her customers with wine. 

“How could I obey her, madame,—how could 
I, when those drunken brutes would insult me? 
They did it whenever I appeared in the shop, 
until I said I would die before I served them 
again.” 

“You were right, my child, quite right,”’ said 
Mrs. lL)’ Eresby. 

“But then my mother was furious. She took 
me by the shoulders and put me out of the door, 
*Va done,’ she said,—‘thou art playing the great 
lady,—bring me money to-night, as much money 
as thou wouldst have got by serving the custom- 
ers, or return here no more! I care not where 
the money comes from; thou mayest rob, or 
murder, or do what thou wilt to get it, but it 
must come!’ Ah, madame, God led me that day 
to you!” 

Mrs. D'Eresby was greatly shocked by this 


revelation. ‘Does your mother never ask where 
you get your money?” she cried. 
“Never. She does not care. Last night, 


when I gave her my earnings, she laughed and 
said,— 

‘**Aha, the princess is doing a good business! 
and she looks fat and well fed. All the same, 
my dear, you are travelling down to the wine- 
shop!’ But I never will! I will die first, mad- 
ame!”” 

Mrs. D’Eresby asked no more questions. Dis- 
gusted and revolted as she was by the woman’s 
brutality, an idea was dawning in her mind,— 
an idea which before night took the form of a 
determination. She would rescue her protege. 
This old hag, who cared for nothing but money, 
would doubtless part with her child for a com- 
pensation. She would make it a handsome one, 
and take Adele back with her to England, where 
she could never be annoyed by her mother. 

She said nothing of this to the girl, however, 
but only asked the street and number of her 
mother’s house. 

“Orleans Alley, No. 8,’’ she answered. “But, 
madame, it is a terrible place,—not fit or safe 
for a lady, even in daylight. Even Iam afraid 
to pass through it.” 

The next day Adele did not come. It was the 
first time she had missed since her employment 
by Mrs. D’Eresby. A week passed, and she did 
not make her appearance, nor did any message 
come from her. 

The siege of Paris was beginning, and Mrs. 
D'Eresby, having made up her mind to leave 
the city, determined to seek out her protege and 
take her away with her. She ordered her coach- 
man to drive to the entrance of the alley, and 
then took her way on foot down the narrow 
passage. 

A shocking place, full of evil smells and sights. 
Pawn-shops and drinking-dens and cellars on 
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all was No. 8, the place of which she was in 
search, It was full of men, drinking and curs- 
ing, whilst a bloated, red-faced woman was 
drawing wine from a cask on the counter. 

The woman turned and saw Mrs. D'Eresby, 
who, with a shudder of irrepressible disgust, had 
moved away from the open door, 

“Aha! what does the lady want?” she cried, 
in a hoarse voice, approaching the door. ‘Has 
she lost her way?’’ 

“I wished to see Adele Lauve. She has been 
working for me, and as she has been absent for 
more than a week, I came to see if she was sick.” 
“Aha! the great lady wishes to see my daugh- 
ter. What honor! Adele has sprained her an- 
kle; but if madame will follow me, I will take 
her to my daughter's room.”’ 

A little uneasy at her close proximity to the 
woman, who was evidently half-drunk, Mrs. 
D’Eresby followed her up a rickety stairway. 
She began to think she had done a foolish thing 
to enter these haunts of vice, where no help 
could reach her if they wished to rob or murder 
her. 

A great feeling of relief came to her as the 
woman threw open a door, and she saw Adele 
on a couch in the corner. A wretched little loft 
it was, but clean, and Mrs. D’Eresby drew near 
the girl, who seemed to be asleep. She opened 
her eyes at the sound of steps, and uttered a cry 
of surprise. 

‘“‘Ah, madame, why did you come to me? I 
would have sent you word when I sprained my 
ankle, but I could not get a messenger. I will 
be up to-morrow; but this is no place for you.” 

The woman uttered a scornful laugh, and took 
her seat on the bed. 

‘‘Madame sees how modest Adele is. If we 
had known the honor you would have done us, 
we would have scrubbed the stairs. See how 
soiled your beautiful velvet dress is.”” 

She touched the dress with a familiar gesture, 
which made Mrs, D’Eresby shrink back. 

“There is nothing the matter with me now,” 
said Adele, with a terrified look, for she saw 
her mother’s gloating gaze fixed upon the visitor's 
jewels and rich dress, ‘I thank you for com- 
ing, madame, but you had better go.” 

“She is ashamed of her home, this duchess?” 
said the woman, angrily. ‘She does not wish 
her great friends to see how poor her mother is.”’ 

“Since you are so poor, madame,”’ said Mrs. 
1 Eresby, seizing her o, portunity, “perhaps you 
would be willing to part with your daughter, I 
will recompense you for the loss of her services, 
if you will puta value on them. She shall find 
a friend in me, and have a pleasant home.” 

The drunken eyes of the woman began to 
twinkle with greed. She leaned towards Mrs. 
D’Eresby, and put her hand familiarly on her 
shoulder, 

‘Madame must be enormously rich,”’ she said, 
her wine-tainted breath full upon the lady's 
face. 

Mrs. D’Eresby shrank back, with a look of 
disgust, which the woman, in spite of her besot- 
ted condition, instantly perceived. Her mood 
changed to fury. 

“You vile aristocrat!’ she cried. *‘You come 
here, offer to buy my own flesh and blood, and 
shrink back because a woman of the people 
touches you. Wait, wait!’’—her voice rising to 
a shrill scream,—‘‘your day is over, and ours 
begins! Aha! what will those haughty eyes say 
then?’’ 

Adele had sprung from the bed, and seized 
her friend’s hand. She drew her down the stairs 
and to the door. 

**Farewell, dear madame,”’ she cried. ‘‘You 
have been insulted in my house; but forgive me, 
and go—go quickly!’ Her voice broke into a 
sobbing cry. She bent down, kissed Mrs. 
D’Eresby’s hands, and watched her until she 
turned out of the alley. 

It was long before the lady forgot the agonized 
face of the girl as she saw it that day. But 
events crowded upon her. She had delayed 
leaving Paris until it was too late, and she could 
not get out. The terrible days of the Commune 
were inaugurated, and day and night the work 
of desolation went on. ‘The fires in the city had 
not reached the quiet street in which she lived, 
watching and hoping for some chance to escape. 
But every day she heard of some new incendiary. 
The ‘‘Petroleuses,”’ so called because their busi- 
ness was to pour petroleum over the doomed 
buildings, in order to make them more inflam- 
mable, were like an army of Furies rushing from 
street to street. Mrs. D’Eresby was a cool, 
brave Englishwoman, but she was growing 
nervous under the constant and terrible excite- 


ment. 

One night, about ten o’clock, as she was pre- 
paring for bed, the bell at her front door was 
rung violently, and in a few minutes there was 





every side; and the dirtiest and vilest of them 


a hasty knock at her bedroom door. 
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“Open, open, madame!’ 
known voice. 
lose no time!” 

As she opened the door, the girl rushed in, 
pale and breathless, crying,— 

‘They are going to burn down your house to- 
night. They are on their way here now,—the 
Petroleuses,—and my mother is with them! 
Quick, madame! take your valuables and fly— 
to the English minister’s, or to some of your 
friends.’’ 

“‘My valuables are safe,”’ said Mrs. D’Eresby, 
her courage rising in the face of danger. ‘“‘I se- 
cured them some months ago. But I will not 
fly, Adele, until those women set fire to the 
house. My servants are all here, and I will see 
them safe before I stir. They will do me no 
harm personally, I suppose, and I will have am- 
ple time to get out before I’m burned up.” 

A hoarse, increasing murmur came down the 
street. Adele sprang to the window and looked 
out. 

“They are not a square off!’’ she cried, throw- 
ing herself on her knees before Mrs. D’Eresby, 
and clasping her hands. 

‘Dearest madame, fly!” she gasped, sobbing. 
“You say they will not harm you. I say yes. 
My mother has a bottle of vitriol. I heard her 
say she was going to put out the haughty eyes 
that scorned her. Do you hear them? They 
are at the door now.”’ . 

For the first time in her life, Mrs D’Eresby 
quailed and trembled. Only a week before, she 
had seen a horrible-looking object, scathed and 
blinded by the vitriol-throwers. Adele saw her 
terror, and seizing her by the hand, dragged her 
into an inner room and to a back-staircase. 

“You must get out that way, and over the 
back wall,”’ she said; ‘‘it is your only hope. I 
will go back and try and save your house if I 
ean.” 

Mrs. D’Eresby hurried down the staircase, but 
when she reached the bottom step, she found 
the door which led into the yard locked. There 
was another back-stairway, but to reach it, she 
must pass through a room which adjoined her 
bedchamber, and by the trampling overhead, she 
knew the women were in there. 

She flew up, and peeped into the room before 
entering. It was empty, but a tumult of voices 
rose in the chamber she had just left. Moved 
by an irresistible impulse, she stopped to listen. 
The wainscoting which separated the apart- 
ments was so thin that she could hear distinctly 
every word. The hoarse voice she knew well 
was shrieking out,— 

“Where is she? Where is the great lady with 
the scornful eyes? Hunt for her in every hole.”’ 

“It is useless, mamma,”’ answered the clear, 
steady tones of Adele. ‘Mrs. D’Eresby is not 
in the house. She is safe.” 

“And who told her, and what art thou doing 
here? O thou miserable wretch, it is thou, thou! 
Take this for thy treachery!”’ 

Then arose a scream of agony so shrill and 
piercing that Mrs. D’Eresby almost fainted, and 
she clung to the wall. She heard several voices 
ery out,— 


“They are coming, and you must 


“Seize her, seize her! She has gone mad! 
She has thrown the vitriol in her daughter's 
face! She will kill her! Take her ont and se- 
cure her, and we can come back for the girl.” 

There was a terrible confused scuffling in the 
room, and down the staircase, and then the 
sounds died away, and Mrs, D’Eresby only heard 
the cries and moans of the girl whom they had 
left. The firmness which she had lost for a mo- 
ment returned to her. Even if they should 
come back and kill her, she would go to the girl, 
—the poor girl who had sacrificed herself for her. 

She found her huddled up on the floor, writh- 
ing in agony. 

“IT have come back to you, Adele, my dear. 
Are you much hurt? Your eyes are not injured, 
thank God! it is only your chin and neck.” 

She knelt beside her and examined the extent 
of her injuries. 

“O madame, have I done this for nothing?’’ 
cried Adele, between her groans. ‘They will 
come back and find you, and then—leave me, 
leave me!” 

“Never!’’ said Mrs. D’Eresby. 
you with me.”’ 

Her frightened servants, mostly women, were 
by this time huddled together in the room, 

“Help me, Randal,”’ she said to the coachman. 
“Tam going to take Adele with me to Madame 
B—'s. We must walk, for a carriage could 
hot pass through the streets. To-morrow I will 
find a place of safety.” 


“T will take 


Half carrying the girl, now almost insensible, 
Mrs, D’Ereshy and her servants proceeded to 
the house of her friend, and a physician was in- 
stantly procared for the injured girl. 

She recovered,—very much disfigured, it is 
true, but the upper part of her face was un- 
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cried Adele's well-| touched, and she is happy in spite of the scars, | 


—‘sears of honor,’”’ as Mrs. D’Eresby calls them. 

That lady found an opportunity of getting to 
England shortly after these events, Her house 
was burned the night she left it, but her losses 
were inconsiderabie. 

She adopted Adele as her daughter, educated 
her, and has no fears that she will ever be re- 
claimed by her terrible mother, who probably 
met the fate of many of her sister petroleuses. 
They live in a beautiful portion of Devonshire, 
and Iam sure my young readers will agree with 
me that Adele merits all the good fortune that 
has befallen her. M. B. WiLLiAMs. 


—_—_—_ +r — — 
For the Companion, 
A BRAVE BOY. 


“Speaking of courage,” said my friend Tom Bar- 
ton, as we met one day after a long separation, “‘re- 
minds me of an incident that happened at the doc- 
tor’s school the firet winter after you left. 

“It was during the Christmas holidays, and all of 
the boys had gone home except two brothers, named 
Fred and Albert Kobb, and myself. They were 
obliged to stay during the vacation because their 
parents were spending the season in Florida, and I 
—well,as you know, my home was at a distance, 
and we were poor, 80 I remained at school. 

“The brothers were very unlike, both in appear- 
ance and character. Fred, the elder of the two, was 
a large, muscular, ruddy-faced boy, not much in 
love with books. He was of an overbearing dispo- 
sition, and had a great deal of conceit. 

“Albert, on the contrary, was pale and slender. 
He was very quiet and gtudious, and had such a love 
of honesty and truth, and such detestation of mean- 
ness and wrong, that we boys had dubbed him the 
‘Parson.’ 

“It was the Saturday night between Christmas 
and New Year’s. We three boys were hugging the 
stove in the little room adjoining the doctor's study. 
Doctor was in the study writing a sermon for the 
following day, as he had to preach at Milltown. 

“We could hear his pen scratching over the paper 
during the lulls in our conversation. Occasionally 
that ‘ahem!’ of his would come through the partially- 
opened door; but somehow his ‘ahems’ seemed to 
lose their ominous character during holidays. 

“The subject of our conversation was a robbery 
that had been perpetrated at Squire Little’s store 
the previous night. 

“Robberies, as you know, were unusual occur- 
rences in the little village of Acme. Of course this 
one furnished a topic for abundance of talk. 

“Wherever we had heen thet day we hed found 
some groups of men and boys talking about rob- 
beries in general, and this one in particular. 

“It was but natural that in the evening we boys 
should discuss the same subject, and each of us of- 
fered various speculations as to who the robber was, 
where he had gone, and whether he would be cap- 
tured or not. 

“Then we told stories of all the daring burglaries 
of which we had ever heard or read, and finally de- 
scribed such as had happened in our own houses. 

“In the descriptions of our personal experiences 
Fred gave a glowing account of an incident that had 
occurred in his father’s family. One night he said 
the coachman thought he saw a man prowling in 
the chicken-yard. He fired a pistol at him, and had 
summoned the other servants to go in pursuit of the 
robber. He told us how the brave men, armed with 
lanterns, pokers and blunderbusses, had reached the 
chicken-yard, and there found traces of blood, which 
they followed up for a few yards, and found, lying 
in the last throes of death, the victim of the coach- 
man’s prowess,—a fine black Spanish rooster! 

“At length said I, ‘What would you do if you 
should hear a burglar some night trying to enter 
your house?’ 

“Fred straightened himself and squared his shoul- 
ders. ‘I wouldn’t hesitate a moment to shoot him,’ 
said he, valiantly. ‘I tell you, it would be a good 
burglar that could get away from me.’ 

* Al rested his chin in his hands, and gazed thought- 
fully into the glowing coals. 

«<¢Well,’ said he, slowly, ‘it is hard to tell what a 
fellow might do under such circumstances. I rather 
believe, though, I would take good care to keep out 
of his way. What would you do, Tom?’ 

“*Me?’ I exclaimed. ‘Very likely I'd cover my 
head with the bedclothes and leave him to carry off 
house and all if he could.’ 

“Fred was about to make another remark, but 
was prevented by the doctor, who appeared in the 
doorway, ‘Well, boys,’ said he, ‘don’t you think 
we've had enough talk about robberies for one even- 
ing? It is getting late now, and your continual talk- 
ing has bothered me so that I have only written one 
page during the last half hour, and on that page I 
have written four times the word “burglary” in- 
stead of “bravery.”’” : 

“Bidding him good-night we went up stairs, and 
were soon fast asleep. 

“About midnight I awoke with the consciousness 
of having been aroused by some unusual noise. 
Slightly raising my head I listened, and heard a 
scraping sound at the back hall window. 

“We three boys occupied the front room on the 
third floor, the same that you and Atkinson had at 
one time. It was a bright moonlight night. Glanc- 
ing towards the Kobbs’ bed, T saw them both sitting 
up. The noise had aroused them also. 

«*There’s some one trying to get in that hall win- 
dow,’ said Al, in a whisper. ‘I’m going to see.” 


“*Wait and listen awhile,’ urged Fred. 

| *‘¢And give the fellow a chance to get in?’ ex- 
claimed Al. ‘No; we better stop him where he is.’ | 
| **Let’s call the doctor,’ said Fred. | 
“*There isn’t time for that. Don’t you hear him 
| unfastening the window-bolt? Come, hurry! I'm 
going to take vhe old musket; you take the bat.’ 

«¢The gun isn’t loaded,’ said Fred; and his voice 
actually trembled. Whether he was shivering from 
cold or fright, I don’t know. 

“<¢It will scare him just the same,’ said Al; and 
taking down the rusty firearm, he hurried out into 
the hall, followed at a little distance by his brother, 
armed with the base-ball bat. 

“T was never very brave, and therefore I took 
good care to keep as far behind Fred as he was be- 
hind his brother; in fact, to be more honest, I 
merely ventured as far asthe door, and there peeped 
into the hall. 

“A man’s form was crawling through the window, 
but he seemed to be so occupied by keeping the sash 
up that he had not as yet noticed the two boys. As 
he threw one leg over the sill, he thrust his hand 
into his breast pocket and drew out a small, dark 
object. 

«Murder! he’s drawing a pistol!’ roared Fred in 
terror; and turning hastily to fly, he ran against me 
in the doorway, and we both fell sprawling upon 
the floor. 

‘Robbers! fire!’ shrieked Fred. ‘Here’s another 
one!’ and darting into an opposite room, he crawled 
under the bed there. 

“¢Move another inch and I'll fire!’ cried Al, 
pointing the musket at the man’s breast. 

*““*Och!—murther! Masther Al, don’t be afther 
a-shootin’ me!’ came a familiar voice in broad Hi- 
bernian accents. 

“It was Pat, the doctor's man. 

“<*What! is that you, Pat?’ exclaimed Al, lower- 
ing the weapon. 

* «Sorra the day for me an’ it wur,’ said the Irish- 
man, as he carefully deposited on the floor the pistol 
Fred had seen him draw, which was simply a small, 
flat bottle. He then leisurely lifted his other pon- 
derous foot over the window-sill, shook himself, as 
if to ascertain whether he had a whole skin, and 
shut the window. Then he picked up the bottle, and 
carefully replaced it in his coat pocket. 

“Meanwhile, Al had been quietly laughing, and I 
was still on the floor laughing and rubbing the 
bruises on my legs, which had been caused by Fred’s 
collision. 

“What's the meaning of this?’ whispered Al. 
‘How is it, Pat, that you come into the house in this 
way instead of by the door?’ 

* Well, you see,’ said Pat, ‘I just wint the night 
to say me cousin, who is a-workin’ at the Smit’s, an’ | 
not moindin’ to disturb the docther an’ his wife, | 
sure didn’t I put the long laddher forninst the win- 
der, intindin’ to tak out that new pane of glass that 
was raycintly tacked in, an’ inter in as nate an’ quiet 
as ye plaze; but the lad was scared a bit. 
he?’ 

“*Who? Fred?’ asked Al. 

“Ay, it’s Fred I mane,’ said Pat. 

“Having by this time rubbed my bruises suffi- 
ciently and picked myself up, I led them to Fred's 
place of concealment. His feet and legs were in 
plain sight, for, ostrich-like, he seemed to have im- 
agined that if his head alone were covered, he was 
perfectly safe. Pat grasped him by the ankle, and 
despite of his kicking hauled him out. 

“<«Oh,’ cried Fred, in abject terror, supposing it 
was the burglar who had caught him, ‘don't kill me! 
don’t kill me! My money is allin the trunk in the 
opposite room!" 

“<Do keep still, and don’t make such a fool of 
yourself! It’s only Pat,’ said Al, with suppressed 
laughter, while Pat and I indulged in laughter that 
was far from suppressed, 

“In the midst of this racket we heard a door open 
below, and the doctor’s voice called,— 

“What is the matter up there?’ 

*««Nothin’, sur,’ replied Pat, with Irish readiness, 
‘only the lads got froighted as I was comin’ to bed.’ 

“¢Tell them to be quiet, or I shall come up,’ said 
doctor. 

“<«D’ye hear that, b’ys?’ said Pat. ‘Get to bed 
now; ye’ll tak’ your death runnin’ round in the 
cowld widout your clothes on.’ 

“In our excitement we had forgotten that the 
mercury outside was nearly down to zero, and had 
not noticed the cold; but Pat's words quickened our 
sensitiveness, so we hastened shivering to bed, and 
the house was again quiet. 

“Monday morning the doctor summoned us all to 
his study, and there instituted one of his usual 
courts of inquiry. He was judge, jury and counsel, 
Pat was the principal witness, and we boys were 
there in order to corroborate or refute Pat’s testi- 
mony, and also to sustain somewhat the respecta- 
bility of the court, I suppose. 

“«Patrick,’ said the doctor, in opening the case, 
‘what was the cause of that noise up stairs Saturday 
night?’ 

“‘Well, Your Riverence,’ began Pat, and his 
small gray eyes twinkled as he cast a sly glance at 
me, ‘Sathurday noight I t’ought I’d call on me 
cousin, who has just coom from the ould counthry, 
an’ is workin’ in the village’ 








Where is 





“At Smith’s,’ put in Al, by way of explanation. 
The doctor was not very strict when he held court 
during holidays, otherwise he might have told Al to 
remain silent until he was questioned. 

“At Smit’s,’ repeated Pat, ‘an’ moindin’ not to 
disturb yez by comin’ in late, sureT just climbed upto 
the hall winder, an’ as I wur half t’rough, an’ war 








takin’ somethin’ from me pocket’—— 





“*A Aat bottle,’ interposed Al. 

“A botile, eh? What was in it?’ asked the doc- 
tor, suspiciously, in an unprecedented manner be- 
ginning the cruss-examination before the direct was 
concluded, 

“Only a wee dhrap of medicine, sur,’ said Pat. 
‘Me cousin was afeared I had the influenzys, an’ 
gave it to me for it.’ 

*“*Go on,’ said doctor, with a smile. 

“As I wur a-sayin’, sur, 1 dhrew forth the bottle, 
whin there came wan yell from Masther Fred in the 
back part of the hall, an’ says he, “Och! murther! 
he’s dhrawin’ his pistol!” an’ thin he run like— 
like’—— 

“*Ay, ay!’ exclaimed doctor, warningly. 

“Like a deer,’ said Pat; ‘an’ as I wur a-sayin’, 
sur, Llooked up and saw Masther Al forninst me, 
with a gun dhrawed up to his shoulder an’ pintin’ 
at me, an’ says I, “Don't murther me!” 

***An’ sure, sir, he did not, an’ thin we wint an’ 
pullt Fred out from undeg the bed, where he'd 
crawled wid his two legs stickin’ out in the moon- 
light, an’ Tam an’ mesel’ wur smilin’ quiet like, an’ 
Your Riverence towld us to shut up, an’ we wint to 
bed, sur.’ 

*“*And how did Tom act?’ said the doctor. ‘Eh, 
Tom, you young rogue, what are you snickering and 
giggling at behind Pat's back? Are you laughing at 
him or me?’ 

‘Neither,’ I replied; ‘but the truth is, doctor, 
that Pat told me he might be out late Saturday 
night, and that I needn't be frightened if I heard 
any unusual noise. But I forgot to tell the boys, 
and was so startled and confused in waking froma 
sound sleep, that I at first thought it was a burglar, 
and after I did recollect that it was only Pat, I con- 
cluded not to say anything, but test their courage, 
as I supposed there was no danger in it.’ 

“Well, Pat,’ said doctor, ‘when you visit your 
cousin again, don’t climb through the window on 
your return. And, boys, the next time you hear any 
suspicious sound at midnight, come and call me the 
first thing you do.’ 

“So having brought in a verdict of ‘not guilty of 
any evil intentions,’ the doctor adjourned the court. 

“Poor Fred was never heard to boast of his bra- 
very, or even to mention the word ‘burglar,’ after 
that. So true it is that boasters usually prove cow- 
ards when put to the test.” C.S. SLEIGHUT. 


— ~2> -_ 
For the Companion, 


SOME CURIOUS BUILDERS. 


Ruskin has written upon “The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,” but there are wise little architects 
that have never read his book, and have no need of 
lamps—real or figurative—to help them in their la- 
bors. 

Some of these little workers are found in South 
America, and go by the name of oven birds, because 
they build houses or nests in the shape of a dome, 
with an entrance at the side, looking almost exactly 
like ovens. They use clay, grass and other plants, 
for material, and as they make the walls an inch 
thick, the structures, when dried in the sun, are 
very firm and strong. 

The little architects divide this house into two 
separate rooms by means of a partition reaching 
almost to the top. In the inner room they make a 
bed of feathers and soft grasses, on which they de- 
posit their eggs, generally four in number. 

This bird takes no pains to conceal its nest, but 
builds it in open sight on the leafless branch of a 
tree, or upon a fence, or within a barn or other 
building. The traveller in Brazil sees these nests 
on the very tops of telegraph-posts, and at the en- 
trance to gentlemen’s country-seats, looking always 
“like carved round blocks of wood,”’ designed for 
ornament, 

The bright and beautiful Baltimore oriole, found 
all over our own country, and to some distance both 
north and south of it, constructs a wonderful nest. 

It is shaped like a purse,—six or seven inches long, 
and three or four inches wide,—and is made of flax, 
hair, wool, and vegetable fibres. These are matted 
together until they have become about as thick as 
felt. 

The nest is sewed with strong stitches of horse- 
hair; single horsehairs used in this way being some- 
times two feet long. 

When the bird is near dwelling-houses, it some- 
times snatches up thread to use instead of the horse- 
hair, and seamstresses need to keep watch over their 
work-baskets when the oriole is abroad, for it will 
seize, not only thread in bunches, but skeins of silk 
and loose strings, to use in its nest-huilding. 

The female bird appears to do most of the work 
of building the nest, the male bird collecting the 
material for her. 

Sometimes the husband brings home hair or other 
things that do not suit the little wife, and she casts 
them aside and sends him off again for something 
better. At the bottom of the nest, a quantity of soft 
things, like cow’s hair, is placed to make a warm 
soft bed. 

This curious nest is hung fearlessly upon a garden 
tree, the bird having no dread of human neighbors; 
and indeed, the little creature should be protected 
and cherished, since, aside from its great beauty and 
pleasant song, it feeds upon caterpillars and other 
insects that are a nuisance in farms and gardens. 

The Baltimore oriole derives its name from the 
fact that its main colors, black and orange, were the 
colors of Lord Baltimore, who founded Maryland. 
The bird is also sometimes called golden robin and 
fire-bird, as it has scarlet on its breast. It lays five 
eggs, whitish-pink, with spots and bars of purple. 
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The Tailor Bird of India is a small bird, with 
short wings and long tail. It is a plain-looking 
bird, of a pale brown color with some white on 
its feathers, but it is very wonderful as a nest- 
builder. 

It constructs its nest by taking two leaves at 
the end of atwig and sewing them together at 
their edges, using its bill for a needle, and 
vegetable fibres with knots to keep them from 
slipping through the leaf, 
for thread. Occasionally 
it makes its nest of one 
large leaf, by sewing the 
edges together; and it 
draws the stalk end of the 
leaf over the nest so as to 
make an awning, that pro- 
tects it from sun or rain. 

Inside, the nest is lined 
with cotton, silky grass, 
vegetable fibres, and some- 
times a few feathers; and 
it is made at the very end 
of a long branch, where it 
will be out of the way of 
snakes, monkeys, and other 
unfriendly intraders. 

The Satin Bower-bird of 
Australia belongs to the 
starling family. It is a 
beautifal little creature. 
The plumage of the male is 
of a glossy satin-like pur- 
ple; that of the female is 
of an olive-green color. It 
is very remarkable for the 
bowers or arbors that it 
constructs. Some one who 
has seen them calls them 
bowers, or playing-places, 
and says,— 

“They are usually placed 
under the shelter of the 
branches of some over- 
hanging tree in the most 
retired part of the forest. 
They differ considerably in 
size, some being larger, 
while others are much 
smaller. The base consists 
of an exterior and rather 
convex platform of sticks, firmly interwoven, 
on the centre of which the bower itself is built. 

“This bower, like the platform on which it is 
placed, and with which it is interwoven, is 
formed of sticks and twigs, but of a more slen- 
der and flexible description, the tips of the twigs 
being so arranged as to curve inwards and near- 
ly meet at the top. In the interior of the bower, 
the materials are so placed that the forks of the 
twigs are always presented outwards, by which 
arrangement not the slightest obstruction is of- 
fered to the passage of the birds. 

“For what purpose these curious bowers are 


made, is not yet, perhaps, fully understood. 


They are certainly not used as nests, but as 
places of resort for many individuals of both 
sexes; who, when there assembled, run through 
and round the bower ina sportive and playful 
manner, and that so frequently that it is seldom 
deserted. 

“The interest of this curious bower is much 
enhanced by the manner in which it is decorat- 
ed, at and near the entrance, with the most gay- 
ly-colored articles that can be collected; such as 
the blue tail-feathers of the Rose Hill and Lory 
parrots, bleached bones, the shells of snails, etc. 
Some of the feathers are stuck in among the 
twigs, while others, with the bones and shells, 
are strewed about near the entrance.” 

These Satin Bower-birds have a habit of pilfer- 
ing whatever they fancy, and have been known 
to carry off an old tobacco-pipe, blue cotton rags, 
and even such a formidable weapon as a stone 
tomahawk. Some of their bowers are kept in 
the British Museam, and at the Zoological Gar- 
dens, the sportive bird may be seen running 
through its bower with a loud cry, or arranging 
the twigs at the entrance. It will not breed un- 
less at liberty, but thrives quite well, and makes 
its bowers, even in captivity. 

The Fairy Martin, found in Australia, is a very 
interesting and curious architect. It makes a 
nest that is shaped like an oil-flask, with the 
mouth below, and builds it out of mud or clay, 
which it kneads in its beak at a distance, and 
brings to the nest all ready for use. Six or sev- 
en birds work on one nest, oné acting as archi- 
tect, while the others bring the material. 

Apparently, hot weather prevents them from 
kneading the clay just right; forthey work only 
mortings and evenings, except on wet days, 
when they continue their labor at mid-day. The 
exterior of the nest is rough, but the inside is 
smooth and carefully lined with feathers and 
fine grass, 














The Fairy seems to have no rule about the 
place of its nest,—following the fancy of the mo- 
ment,—but it must have fresh water near, and 
not be within twenty miles of the sea. 

Sometimes it builds its curious, bottle-like 
nest within a decayed tree; and sometimes upon 
the face of a steep rock, hundreds of its nests 
will be built ciose together, but without the 
slightest approach to order; and sometimes it 





SOME CURIOUS BUILDERS. 


will make a regular row of nests under the 
eaves of a house. M. G. C. 





MAINT Fire. SESS 
THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

Each nation celebrates its holidays in a differ- 
ent fashion, according to the temperament and 
tastes of the race to which it belongs. The 
Englishman takes advantage of the festival day 
to make an excursion, with sweetheart or wife, 
to the country or seashore, or to some lordly old 
palace, which royal indulgence opens for the in- 
spection of the public; or he attends or takes 
part in horse-racing and other athletic or out-of- 
door sports. 

The Frenchman celebrates by much eating 
and drinking, by going to the theatre, witness- 
ing the great fountains at Versailles, or lolling 
at the cafes and the public gardens. The Ger- 
man is apt to spend his free day in concert 
gardens, or in cosey family parties at some 
“‘gasthof,”’ on a river-bank, or on a hill-top. 
The yet more sober Turk is content to saunter 
or repose the day long in the delicious groves of 
the Valley of the Sweet Waters, smoking his 
long pipe, and dozing luxuriously in the shade. 

The Americans, different from the others in 
very many ways, fire cannon and crackers, hold 
gay school festivals, go on many picnics, listen 
to orations and addresses, and wind up, in the 
cities, with brilliant displays of fireworks, and in 
the country, with festal parties, and the more 
modest illumination of Roman candles and sky- 
rockets. ’ 

It is a striking fact that we are perhaps the 
only country which has a purely national, patri- 
otic anniversary, in honoring which every one of 
us, whatever our creed or political feeling, may 
heartily and cordially join. 

(The great English holiday is Guy Fawkes’ 
Day; an anniversary which celebrates simply 
the failure of an attempt made by some ruffians, 
several centuries ago, to blow up the Houses of 
Parliament. The French have no common na- 
tional holfday. In the time of the Second Em- 
pire, the birthday of the first Napoleon, Ang. 
15th, was commemorated. But this was the an- 
niversary of a party and of a dynasty, and not 
of the whole mass of the people. In like man- 
ner, the French Republicans have celebrated the 
date of the fall of the Bastile, and that of the 
formation of the third Republic; in which, of 
course, a large part of the nation conld not join. 
The principal Russian festival is Easter, which, 
it is needless to ray, is a religious, and not a po- 
litical and patriotic one. There is no special 





day in which all Germans, all Spaniards, or all 
Italians, unite to celebrate a great turning-point 
in their history. 

But the Fourth of July marks the day from 
which the American people set out upon their 
career of independence and republican liberty. 
It is a day of joy to every man, woman and 
child in the country. It represents a priceless 
boon obtained for each and every one; a boon 
felt to-day as in the past, and to be felt, we hope 
and believe, by a long succession of generations 
to come. 

As such an anniversary, it signifies our unity 
and harmony as a great people, and its lesson 
should naturally be, as we cast our eyes over 
the world and see nowhere a single nation which 
has a Fourth of July to celebrate, to teach us 
thankfulness for and contentment with our polit- 
ical good fortune, which has made and keeps us 
free. 

We do honor to the event in a way character- 
istic of a young, intellectual and pushing race, 
mingling with the noisier tributes to the virtues 
of our political fathers, the serious thought of our 
best orators, and the encouraging displays of the 
yearly progress made by the pupils of our schools. 
We make offerings of fire and flowers, and also 
of sound reflections and added knowledge. To 
each young generation, too, the Fourth of July 
is something ever fresh and new, and the older 
people, who once enjoyed its noise, and play, 
and interesting sights, derive now their pleasure 
in the day from seeing their children enjoy them- 
selves so heartily. So our national holiday has 
some pleasant emotion for all,—for the old and 
young, the rich and poor, the play-loving and 
the thoughtful. 

SSR CADE nee ee 


A BROTHER’S WELFARE. 
““Who counts his brother’s welfare 
As sacred as his own, 
And loves, forgives and pities, 
He serveth me alone. 
“Ye bow to ghostly symbols, 
To cross and scourge and thorn; 
Ye seek his Syrian manger 
Who in the heart was born; 
“For the dead Christ, not the living, 
Ye watch His empty grave, 
Whose life alone within you 
Has power to bless and save.” — Whittier. 


ee 


THE SULTAN ABDUL HAMID. 

The position of the present young Sultan of 
Turkey is anything but an enviable one for sev- 
eral reasons. Although he still rules a vast em- 
pire, including many of the most interesting his- 
torical peoples and spots in the world, and al- 
though he has at his command luxuries and 
splendors such as few European sovereigns en- 
joy, he sees his dominions dwindling before his 
eyes, and must feel as if all the great powers 
were bent on stripping him of his fairest prov- 
inces. 

On one side Russia takes Bulgaria, and or- 
ganizes it as a virtually independent State. On 
another Austria occupies the fruitful and thrifty 
districts of Bosnia. Ona third he is forced to 
submit to the dictation of strangers in appoint- 
ing a Governor of Roumelia, close by his capital. 
While ona fourth side Greece is clamoring loudly 
for a slice of his territory, which, as she claims, 
rightfully belongs to her. England, moreover, 
has taken possession of his lovely island of Cy- 
prus, and pretends to “‘protect’” Armenia; while 
Egypt, long one of the chief jewels in the Otto- 
man crown, is now practically a kingdom by it- 
self. 

But perhaps these are less serious misfortunes 
than those which the young Sultan suffers from 
his own character and bringing-up. Down to 
the time that he succeeded on the throne his in- 
sane brother Murad, he was kept, as are all heirs 
to that throne, in the strictest seclusion,—indeed, 
as a prisoner in his palace. 

He was not allowed to mingle with men, and 
caught but few glimpses of the great, stirring 
world beyond his palace walls. When he came 
to rule, he was as ignorant of men, as utterly 
unfit to play a part in active affairs, as the veriest 
nun or cloistered monk. 

The Sultan Abdul Hamid has, indeed, many 
estimable qualities. He has always been by taste 
a student, and the temper of his mind is thought- 
ful and reflective. He spent the time of his se- 
clusion in serious pursuits, and has never been 
addicted to the gross and destroying vices which 
almost invariably disgrace and ruin the mind and 
body of Turkish princes. 

When he came to the throne he honestly and 
eagerly desired to improve the condition of his 
people, and to raise his empire from the sunken 
condition in which he found it. But the poor 
prince had been so closely shut up and hidden 
away from the affairs of the world that he knew 
not how to set to work to effect the reforms he 
wished. He found Turkey in a deplorable state, 
and could not lift her up, and soon became, like 








the Sultans before him, the victim and dupe of 


the corrupt and intriguing politicians who swarm 
about Stamboul. 

Abdul Hamid is now daily, almost hourly, in 
fear of his life. Very timid by nature,—which 
is not to be wondered at when we consider his 
life-imprisonment before coming to the throne, — 
he sees an assassin or a poisoner in every one 
who approaches him. 

It has always been the custom of the Sultans 
to go every Friday in great display and pomp to 
one of the great mosques to prayers; but Abdul 
Hamid, though he goes to prayers every week, 
has chosen the little mosque nearest to his palace, 
and instead of proceeding thither in a splendid 
procession, he has the way lined with soldiers, 
and hurries from the palace to the mosque as 
fast as he can, as if he expected every moment 
to be pierced by a murderous bullet or dagger. 

The Sultan’s face, though he is yet young, is 
described as already pale, haggard and wrinkled, 
with a very sad, woebegone, terrified expression. 
It is an intellectual and thoughtful, though anx- 
ious face, with none of the gross look so common 
to Turkish rulers. 

He very rarely appears in public, but remains 
shut up in a little villa behind the great palace 
of Dohna Batchi, which is always jealously 
guarded by a formidable body of troops. There 
he receives his ministers and foreign envoys, 
with every door guarded and every visitor 
watched. His food is tasted in his presence be- 
fore he himself partakes of it, lest it should con- 
tain a deadly poison. 

Indeed, the poor Sultan is almost as much a 
prisoner as he was before he became monarch of 
the Turkish empire, and there are few of his 
subjects whose lot is not more happy than his. 
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MAN A FIGHTING ANIMAL. 

Do what we will with him, man is naturally a 
fighting animal. There is a curious autobiography 
to be found in Southern book-shops, written by an 
old hunter who was born about a century ago. There 
is the same thirst for blood and fierce love of the 
chase in it as if a beast of prey or a greyhound 
was telling its story. 

The most amusing example is where the old man 
tells how he and his sons once trained some young 
dogs to hunt bears. 

“T put on the skin of an old bear,” he says, “and 
crawled about on all-fours, while Elisha and Job 
drove the pupson. They were scared at first, but 
presently the whole six attacked me furiously, bit 
my calves, tore my hair, hung on my ears. 

“I begun to shout ‘Enough!’ but ‘Lisha cried, 
‘Don't, dad, don’t! It’s the life of the pups.’” 

He adds, “Of course I stayed. I had considera- 
tion for the dogs.” 

It takes a great deal of training to root out this 
instinct from men who inherit it. Everybody knows 
the history of the “fighting Quakers”’ during the rev- 
olutionary war. Many of the staid sons of staid 
sires of the same faith, slipped out of meeting dur- 
ing the last war, to shoulder a musket. 

One venerable old friend in Germantown, Pa., 
found that three of his sons had gone to this con- 
flict against which his creed arrayed him. The 
youngest felt that he too must go, but feared to tell 
his family. 

He took his gun, one day, and began to clean it, 
placing himself in his father’s way. The old gentle- 
man saw him, and paced slowly up and down, but 
said nothing. Presently he approached the young 
man. 

“Charles,” he said, deliberately, “if the devil has 
made thee feel that thee needs one of those worldly 
instruments, spare not thy money, but get the best.” 

Alexander Campbell, most combative of Scotch 
reformers and theologians, once submitted his head 
to the fingers of a phrenologist, who had no knowl- 
edge of Mr. Campbell’s calling. The man finished 
his examination with the words, “From your ex- 
ecutive ability and love of fighting, sir, you are or 
ought to be a great soldier.” 

The aged clergyman heaved a sigh. “No, sir, no. 
Circumstances were against me. But according to 
my opportunity, I've done what I could—I’ve done 
what I could.” 

—_——_+o>——___-__ 
MARTYRS TO GENTILITY. 

A middle-aged woman, one of the last members of 
an influential family, died lately, in a large city in 
the Middle States. She had occupied for years 
two handsome apartments in a house situated in a 
fashionable quarter. 

There she lived in an almost absolute solitude, a 
freak which was accounted for by eccentricity. In 
fact, the poor woman was dead for days before she 
was discovered. Then it was found that her rooms 
were absolutely bare, and that she had died literally 
of starvation. 

She had felt it a disgrace for one of her family to 
either work or beg. Every penny she possessed had 
gone to pay the rent of her handsome rooms. And 
she had retained the costly lace curtains at the win- 
dows, which hid her poverty even when she was dy- 
ing of hunger. 

It is seldom that false pride arrives at such an ex- 
tent of maniacal folly as was exhibited by this wom- 
an, but it does embitter and impoverish the lives 
of. many American women, who will bear every ex- 
treme of want rather than acknowledge their pov- 








erty, and openly go to work. 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


COMPANION. 








Instances are not rare of the women in ruined 
families retaining their splendid dwellings, the sale 
of which would have enabled them to live in com- 
fort, and eking out a miserable support by slop- 
work which they stole out in disguise through the 
pack gate, and in the darkness of evening, to find. 

In the higher classes of the cities, honest labor is 
no disgrace, but honorable, to a woman; but in the 
secluded villages of the South and some parts of 
the West, it still involves loss of caste. 

By the laws of caste, a lady is a woman who 
does nothing. Hence, in submission to this silly, 
vulgar prejudice, educated, intelligent, able-bodied 
young girls, who might earn a good income in a doz- 
en ways, and make their own and other lives full 
and beautiful, starve in body and mind on a 
wretched pittance, or hang helpless, dead weights 
on an old worn-out father, or upon young brothers, 
whom they cripple and handicap at the outset of 
honorable business lives. 

———_+@or— 
THE COUNTERFEIT BILL. 

A sharp man, who hews so close to the line which 
separates honesty from dishonesty as not unfre- 
quently to cross it, is likely to have his own chips 
hit him in the face. Such a one met his match when 
he encountered a shrewd man. It was during the 
War of 1812, but the story has a moral for these days. 

In those times, the currency of New England was 
made up of bills of suspended banks; of bank-notes 
authorized by the Connecticut Legislature, and re- 
deemable three years after the war. These were 
called “facilities.” There were also specie bank- 
bills, which were the notes of the New England 
banks that continued to pay specie, said notes being 
rare. Besides these there were counterfeits in cir- 
culation. The specie-bills were at a premium, and 
the “facilities” at twenty per cent. discount. 

A traveller offered a five-dollar note ata turnpike- 
gate, and received in change a roll of greasy bills. 
Glancing at it, he remarked,— 

“Why, half of these are counterfeit!” 

“I know it,” replied the keeper, “‘but they'll pass 
just as well as any other money.” 

lt was under these circumstances that, in the city 
of Hartford, a shrewd man called, one day, on a 
greedy neighbor, with whom he had some dealings. 

The following dialogue took place: 

Shrewd Man—Do you recollect giving me a ten- 
dollar bill in change yesterday? 

Greedy Man—No, I don’t. Why do you ask? 

S. M.—Well, I found a specie bill of ten dollars in 
my pocket-book, and I thought I might have re- 
ceived it from you. You remember I was only en- 
titled to a “facility,” and not to a specie bill? 





a retentive memory and a cool head. Jeanne is 
likely to be known, if she lives to grow up to wom- 





A BIT OF MOSS. 

‘To the eye of Him who watches over a sparrow’s 
fall there is nothing great, nothing small. The man 
of science trains his eye to 4 similar impartiality in 
looking at nature. A moss to the untrained eye 
seems insignificant. To the eye of the botanist, it is 
a little world. A friend once complained to the 
great Swedish botanist that Sweden did not afford 
scope enough for the study of nature. Linneus 
laid his hand upon a bit of moss, on a bed of which 
they were reclining, and said,— 

“Under this palm is material for the study of a 
lifetime!” 

One day, when lost in an African desert, Mungo 
Park came across a tuft of moss. This bit of green 
growing in an arid waste was a messenger from God 
to the desponding explorer. 

“If God cares for the moss,’’ he said to himself, 
“surely He cares for me.” And he went on his 
way, exhilarated by the sight of a bit of moss. 

Wordsworth speaks to ears that can hear,— 

“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
So = Sy 
MOVED TO PITY. 

The Chicago Times prints the following sad scene 
in the North Side Police Court of that city. An in- 
temperate mother had been arrested for being 
“drunk and disorderly,’ though the “disorderly” 
meant this time principally an attempt of the 
wretched, despairing woman to drown herself. 
Four of her children came with her into court, and 
one of them, a little girl of scarcely nine, appeared 
as her pleader. 

“Please, sir, to let mamma go home with us. If 
you send her away, there’ll be no one to take care 
of little Alice. She's good to all of us. We won’t 


let her go away again and—and get drunk, and she 
won’t want to, we love her so. Please to let her 

“But doesn’t your mother spend her money for 
drink which ought to buy you bread and butter?” 

“Only once in a while, sir. There never was a 
better mamma than ours, and we’ll take such good 
care of her, and be so good, that she won’t want any 
more whiskey, ’cause it’s that, sir, which makes her 
bad once in a while.” 

“What have you to say, madam? You have been 
let off so many times on good promises that I am 
losing faith in you.’ 
Pri nan Honor, 1 know I don’t deserve any mercy 

our hands, but for the sake of these darling 
chi dren let me try once more to be the good mother 
they think Iam. God only knows why I can’t help 
drinking, and why I should degrade myself by get- 





anhood, outside of her grandfather's books. conn oe sada. me . 





G. M.—Well, I dare say you had it of me. Let 
me see it. 

S. M.—There it is. 

G. M.—O yes; I recollect it perfectly. I'll take 
it, and give you a “facility.” 

S. M.—Are you sure that you gave me that bill? 

G. M.—Certainly, certainly; I recollect it dis- 
tinctly. 

S. M.—Well, I’m glad you are sure, for they tell 
me the specie bill is counterfeit. 





KEEPING ON THE FARM. 

The census tables suggest serious thoughts to every 
true patriot In the older States the cities are grow- 
ing rapidly, while the country population is dimin- 
ishing. The young men leave the farms and crowd 
the stores of the city. Many farms are deserted, 
and houses are going to decay, while in the cities 
thousands of young men are vainly seeking for em- 
ployment. 

One reason for the desertion of the country is 
that young men grow weary of a monotonous life. 
Farm-houses have few papers and fewer books; no 
public libraries are within reach, and there are no 
lectures or concerts. It is all work and no play, and 
the young men long for more variety in life. 

A farmer of superior intelligence and refinement, 
who has kept all his aio at home, tells how he has 
done it. 

“My eldest is near venient, and the other boys 
in the neighborhood younger than he have left their 
parents. Mine have stuck to me when I most needed 
their services, and I attribute this ‘result to the fact 
that I have tried to make their home pleasant. 

“T have furnished them with attractive and useful 
reading, and when night comes, and the day’s work 
is ended, instead of running with other boys to the 
railroad station and adjoining towns, they gathered 
around the great lamp, and became interested in 
their books and papers.”’ 

If farm-houses are made attractive to young peo- 
ple they will cling to them, and think little of emi- 
gration. Pleasant homes, with a little amusement 
to relieve hard toil, will hold the sons to their fa- 
ther’s occupation. 





A CHILD’S PRESENCE OF MIND. 
Victor Hugo, the French poet and novelist, has a 
little granddaughter eight years old. Jeanne is his 
pet, and has been immortalized in two of the poet’s 
works. She is a bright girl, fond of stories, and re- 
members what she hears. Not long since a remem- 
bered story saved her life. 

Mounting the library steps to wind up a clock on 
the mantelpiece, her pinafore caught fire. In a 
moment her dress was in a blaze. 

She had heard the story of a lady who, when her 
dress caught fire, did not ran, but rolled on the 
carpet. The story flashed in her mind, and little 
Jeanne, instead of running out of the room, lay 
down and rolled over and over on the floor. 


ting drunk and abusing these innocent children! 
“I thought this would be the last time, and that 
they would be so much better off without me that 
: said I would drown myself, and I was angry when 
liceman pulled me out of the lake and saved my 
miserable life. 
“TI don’t do anything to feed and clothe them; why 
do they love and pity me so? I only spend "their 
hard-earned money for drink. How much better 
for them if I could be dead! I have a helpless babe 
at home who was almost starved, I know, and yet 
none of them ever complained. 
“My God, what a thing I am! You don’t know 
how despise myself. Is there any hope for me, do 
you think, sir? I wish I could deserve their kind- 
a and love, and your mercy. If you can let me 
again m broken = shall be renewed, and 
Mery try by the help of my Maker to keep them in the 
future.” 
“Let the fine be one hundred dollars, but I will 
suspend it and try her again.” 


—— 4 ———_—___ 
MR. GLADSTONE’S CHARACTERISTICS. 
Ladies should admire Mr. Gladstone, for a Lon- 
don paper says he is a devoted husband, a tender 
father, a true friend, and he never worries about 
domestic trifles. Freedom from the love of money 
is also one of his traits, and when Prime Minister, 
he refused an addition to his salary, though his ex- 
penses were so much in excess of his income that he 
left office pecuniarily crippled: 


He had to sella Cong 4 collection of china which 
he had amassed (for he is a connoisseur), and soon 
after his library, which was bought yak for him by 
Lord Wolverton. 
His readiness to succor all who appeal to his char- 
ity is only limited by his means, and he roaeety 
returns from a country walk with his pockets 
out, thanks to his distributions of gold and silver 
among the sick or needy villagers 
Some months ago, he went out for a walk of 
twelve miles, intending to return to Hawarden by 
train; but in the evening he found he had given 
away everything, and had not money enough left to 
pay for his ticket, so he trudged home on foot,. 
Mr. Gladstone does more than give money awa‘ 
for he has often been known to go and read the i. 
ble to tenants who were bedridden; and this mission 
of charity he has always discharged in the most - 
ural, un tatious fashion, even when he 
Prime Minister, and had work enough to-oce comet all 
the moments of such a sturdy toiler as himse 
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EXAGGERATIONS. 


quences” in a communication to the Intelligencer : 


who had s' 


in; 
he hesitated, — with, “Because I couldn’t” 
—and then, true to her 
BC trath is, I was lazy and 
it have been down long ago.”” 


this statement instantly with 
ake I dee’ week Git Oh aiduen ee 


As a first fruit Be the resolve, we asked the one 
“What made you so late at breakfast this morn- 


didn’t “harry, or I 
y another one remarked that she had been 


A third remark to the effect that ““Miss So-and-so 


d-so was only r: plain instead of 
excessively a 

So it went on throughout the day, causing much 
merriment, which was good-naturedly accepted by 
the subjects, and giving rise to constant centaetlons 


however, to each one of us, and that was the amount 
of cutting down which our most eareless statements 
demanded under this new rule. 


On one occasion when Phebe Cary was at the 
museum in New York, looking about at the curiosi- 
ties, I preceded her, and had down a couple 
of steps. She, intently watch in 
a case at the top of the stairs, walked off (not notic- 
ing them) and fell. 

was just in time to catch her in my arms and 
save her from a dangerous fall. “Iam more lucky 
than that first woman was who fell through the in- 
fluence of the serpent,” remarked Phebe, as she 
recovered herself. 








BRS eae 2 
PRIZE LIST, No. 5. 

This list of prizes is selected with special reference 
to summer vacation, the work to be done being of 
an out-door character. The articles must be sub- 
mitted on or before’ September 1, 1879, and ad- 
dressed, “Assistant Editor, YouTH’s COMPANION.” 
Fifteen Dollars for the best painting of flowers 
from nature in oil-color. 


Ten Dollars for the best pencil-drawing of land- 
scape from nature. 


Ten Dollars for the rarest and most perfect col- 
lection of butterflies. 


Ten Dollars for the best design for country res- 
idence, with plans and elevations. 


A Holly Scroll Saw for the best original de- 
sign for wall-pocket. 

Five Dollars for the best model of an inkstand 
carved in wood. 


Five Dollars for the best account of a scientitic 
excursion,—botanical, geological, or otherwise; or 
of a visit to some remarkable place or manufactory, 
to be not less than six or over ten pages. 

Five Dollars for the best poem on ‘‘The Ocean.” 
Every article must be strictly original, and com- 
petitors must be under twenty years of age, and 
subscribers to the Companion. 

All who intend to compete must send for a copy 
of the rules, inclosing a three-cent stamp and ad- 
dressed, “Assistant Editor.” 





RAZORS 


Of the Highest Quality. 








GET THE BEST. 


These Razors are esteemed in Europe as the Best Cutters 
made in the World. 
The testimony which comes to usin regard to them is 
that “In cutting quality there do not exist any razors 
that compare with those made ty Johan Engstrom.” All 
blades are of the same quality and workmanship. They 
are made of the best steel attainable, hardened and tem- 
ered by a secret chemical Dp oe which renders it 
[mpossible for any razor not to be of the best cutting 
quality. ae be found to hea any beards grow- 
ing on a human face.” 
uch is the ehigh ‘testimony that comes to us from Eu- 
rope in regard 
mNasTRow’s SWEDISH RAZORS, 
and their use in this country has fully confirmed these 
clains. 
The attention of all who use Razors throughout the 
United States is invited to these excellent blades, which 
will = the most critical. 
zors do not require grinding. seldom honing. 
They should be 1 ‘htly stropped each time they are used. 
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Though severely burned, she saved her life through 





so cold, after all,” 
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If there is an infant in this house, or if you 


we 
was the homeliest girl in the city,’ was recalled as | know of a sick enter ae hand-fed infant, or of an 
peaker being compelled to own | insuficientlys 


MELLIN’S FOOD. 


¥ requires no boiling or straining. 


in the interest of truth. A pe og only to be warm milk and water, 
and en so dissolved it —_ the best substitute f 
One thing became more and more surprising, other's math tha. has ever ‘or 
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FO: ” This pamphlet shows,— 
hy so large a proportion of the human race die in 
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PHBE CARY’S WIT. wtiea ee eee 
3, Of what proper food for infants should consist. 
Mr. Barnum, the showman, tells the following | 4° Why MELLIN’S FOOD is the best food for infants. 
anecdote of the witty poet, Phebe Cary: 5, It also contains valuable advice on the preparation 


of food for infants; on the care and feeding of infants; 
and also an account of the experience which many per- 
sons have had with MELLIN’S FOOD. 
Large bottles, 75 cts. Mention the Youth's Companion. 
HEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tr t St., Boston, General Agents. 
Sold by Druggists ever ywhere, 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous diseases, 
impaired vitality and debility. 
Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain 
and wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by Mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY, Chemist, 

666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 











Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms. 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
possible injury to the most delicate child. This valuable 
combination has been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so 
hurtful to children. Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. 
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TOILET MASK 


bev VO on == oun ZAM 
the hours of Bleep, 
or when most convenient: BEAUTIFIES and 
BLEACHES the COMPLEXION, and removes 
all defects and impurities of the Skin. 
Eminent physicians and chemi 


sr 
its substitution for Cosmetics and other ine 
preparations. 


A DesoAgins Weeaiss 


containing full particulars, mailed free to any address, by 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 
1164 Broadway, New York. 


(7 All correspondence is in charge of ladies who have had 
ample experience in all matters pe: to the cosmetic art. 


VACANT PLACES 


in the dental ranks will never occur if you are particular 
with your teeth, and cleanse them every day with that 
famous tooth-wash, SOZODONT. From youth to old age 
it will keep the enamel spotless and unimpaired. The 
teeth of persons who use SOZODONT have a pearl-like 
whiteness, and the gums a roseate hue, while the breath 
is purified and rendered sweet and fragrant. It is com- 
posed of rare antiseptic herbs, and is entirely free from 
the objectionable and injurious ingredients of tooth~ 
pastes, &c. 
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For the Companion. 


DAISIES. 


Out in the meadows, so fresh and so dewy, 
Out in the meadows at breaking of day; 
Op'ning their eyes at the first beam of sunlight, 
'We wish you good-morrow,” the daisies say. 
Golden and white, 
In the morning light, 
“We wish you good-morrow,” the daisies say. 


Out in the fields in the glory of noontide, 
Out where the bees and the butterflies play; 
Through their white lids looking up into heaven, 
“We love the bright sunshine,” the daisies say. 
Golden and white, 
In the noonday light, 
“We love the bright sufishine,” the daisies say. 
Out in the fields when the bright sunlight fadeth, 
And gildeth the hilltop with lingering ray, 
Closing their eyes aa the day’s glory dieth, 
“We wish you good-night,” the daisies say. 
Golden and white, 
In the sunset light, 
“We wish you good-night,” the daisies say. 


Out in the fields in the still sweet starlight, 
Hushed all confusion and noise of the day, 
Fast asieep, with their golden eyes hidden, 
“We wake on the morrow,” they seem to say. 
Golden and white, 
In the still starlight, 
“We wake on the morrow,” they seem to say. 


For the Companion. 
AN INCIDENT. 

Reading the other day in the Companion the 
pleasant little story of ex-Governor Claflin's po- 
liteness, I was reminded of a similar story in 
connection with Abraham Lineoln, which was 
related to me by Senator Anthony, an eye-wit- 
ness of the occurrence. As the story has never 
before been in print, 1am sure it will be quite 
new to the readers of the Companion. Mr. Lin- 
coln, as we all know, wasa man bred in the sim- 
plest manner, and had lived in such a manner 
all his life. When he became President of the 
United States he was, of course, brought into 
society by his official position, which was full of 
various observances of. social etiquette of which 
he knew little or nothing. But however he 
had been situated he would probably never have4 
paid so much attention to such observances as 
many others, so occupied was his mind always 
with entirely different interests. One evening, 
just after one of the Union victories during the 
war, there was a grand official reception of some 
kind, at which he was obliged to be present. 
He came alone and rather late, and found the 
party of gentlemen who had expected to accom- 
pany him, and whom he had forgotten, waiting 
for him in the ante-room. After greéting them 
in his pleasant genial fashion, he drew from his 
pocket a pair of dark green. gloves and proceeded 
to put them on. While occupied in this way, he 
suddenly observed that every gentleman but 
himself wore either white or very light pearl or 
lavender-tinted gloves. 

“Well,” he began in rather a questioning 
tone, and looking dubiously at his hands, “I 
don’t know as I'm right ‘Abont these gloves. I 
see you've all got on white gloves, and I haven’t 
any other than these green ones with me.”’ 

There was not even a moment of embarrass- 
ment for anybody, for as he concluded, Lord 
Lyons, who was then the minister from England 
to the United States, quietly drew off his own 
delicately . tinted gloves with the remark, 
“There's no necessity for any of us to wea 
gloves, that I see.” : 

Every other gentleman of the party followed 
this delicate hint, and in another moment every 
one of them stood gloveless. The face of Lin- 
coln for a few minutes reflected his appreciation 
of this exquisite tact and warm-hearted courtesy, 
for careless and untrained as he was in such so- 
cial observances, he knew perfectly well when it 
was brought before him that his omission of the 
proper etiquette on even so apparently a small 
matter as the color of the gloves upon a grand 
oceasion like this, would become a subject of 
criticism and unpleasant comment which for his 
friends’ sake, if not for his own, it would be well 
to avoid. And he also knew perfectly well that 
Lord Lyons, out of that warm and kindly cour- 
tesy of feeling, had saved both him and his 
friends from this unkindly comment by his 
quick tact, What the elegantly gloved diplo- 
mats and the rest of the fine company thonght 
when the President and his party appeared be- 
fore them ungloved on this high dress occasion, 
did not transpire. Bunt what the Presidential 
ty thonght of Lord Lyons it is easy to per- 

ive. 

We hear so many stories latterly of the stiff- 
ness and coldness, the wnrendiness, of English- 
men, and their rather supercilions manner with 


us, that it is specially pleasant to record this in- 
cident, which shows us what au English gentle- 
man can be—not only a gentleman in his train- 
ing, but of that fine fibre which assimilates all 
training and makes the dry form instinct with 
the life and beauty which springs from a géntle 
and noble nature. Nora PERRY. 


o.oo 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


The Rev. Dr. Cuyler publishes in the Advance 
an account of two visits he made to the London 
recluse, Thomas Carlyle. The first visit was 
made thirty-six years ago, just after Dr. Cuyler’s 
graduation, in response to the following note: 
**You will be very welcome to me to-morrow at 
two o’clock, the hour at which I become accessi- 
ble in my garret here. Yours sincerely, T. Car- 
LYLE.”” We condense the narrative as follows: 





His ‘“‘garret’” was the plain, substantially- 
furnished library on the second floor, an apart- 
ment which Johnson or Goldsmith would have 
danced for joy to have owned. 

Mrs. Carlyle, a modest, gifted woman, was 
the mistress of the quiet home, and the daily 
sunshine of her husband’s life. She kept him 
well appareled, 

As he came forward to welcome me, he was 
neatly dressed in a long black frock-coat, with 
scrupulously clean linen, polished boots, and the 
general air of a Scotch country parson. 

His stiff, iron-gray hair rose from his forehead 
like a flame. e was busied over a big German 
book, with a portrait of Oliver Cromwell behind 
him. 

Almost his first remark was,— 

“Thad a call yesterday from your Professor 
Longfellow. He is a mon skilled in the 
toongues.”’ 

In broad, racy Scottish dialect he talked on 
for an hour with most characteristic pith and 
humor. When I urged him to visit America, 
and observe for himself the prosperity of our 
working-classes, he shrewdlv replied,— 

“Oh, yes, you may talk aboot your dimocracy 
or ony other ’cracy, or ony kind o’ poleetical 
rabbish. But the true secret o’ the happiness 
in America is that ye have got a vast deal of 
land for a verra few people.”’ 

Carlyle talked with great gusto about his boy- 
ish passion for Burns. 

**When I was a lad,” said he, “I used to go 
into the kirk-yard at Doomfries, and find his 
grave among the poor arteesans and laboring 
folk, and there I used to read over his name— 
‘Robert Boorns—RoBERT Boorns.’”’ 

He pronounced the hallowed name with deep 
guttural enthusiasm. 

Six years ago I paid another visit to the old 
a of Chelsea, who had nearly reached 

is fourscore. I found the honse and the library 
anchanged. 

But thirty years had wronght a wonderful 
transformation in the man. His good wife was 
dead. His ‘‘toilet’”’ showed sadly the need of a 
woman’s oversight. 

Wrapped in a long blue flannel gown, the aged 
man walked very feebly into the room. is 
gray hair was unkempt; his clear blue eye still 
glowed as a live coal, and a bright spot of red 
shone on his thin, wan cheek. His hands trem- 
bled so that he told me he had almost given up 
the use of a pen. 

But what a talk he poured forth—or rather 
what a volcanic eruption of denunciation upon 
the wretched degeneracy of the age! 

‘‘All England,”’ he said, ‘‘was gang doon into 
an abominable and damnable cesspool o’ lies and 
shoddies and shams.”’ 

Since the old ‘Iron Duke’”’ of Wellington had 
died, he had but a poor opinion of Parliament. 
He pronounced the debates ‘‘an infinite babble- 
ment of wind—an endless grinding o’ mere 
hardy-gurdies.” 

He gave usa most ludicrous description of a 
long argument he had with John Bright, while 
the Quaker wife sat and listened to the fray. 

‘T tell ye,” said he, ‘John Bright gat as good 
as he pee 

Carlyle then broke into a pe eulogy of 
Cromwell as the ‘“‘man who could penetrate into 
the veritable core and heart 0’ the fact.” 

Finally, he wound up by declaring that almost 
everything was “‘ganging down into a bottomless 
pit of everlasting damnation—whatever meaning 
ye may gie'to that word.”’ 

This astounding harangue was delivered with 
the most ludicrous twistings of countenance, and 
an arch expression of fan, as if he wer®making 
sport for my entertainment. . 

It was sad, and yet it was infinitely entertain- 
ing. Grand old man—the last of the giants! 

There is a wonderfal Scotch grit in him yet, 
and, I hope, not a little Scotch grace in his heart. 
He was nurtured on the Westminster Catechism 
and the Bible. 

In his old age, he is coming back to the sweet, 
strong, savory faith of his childhood. 

I firmly ¢ that he will pillow his dying 
head on the promises, and fix his dying eyes on 
that Divine Lord who was the joy and the 
strength of John Knox in his closing hours. 


SPANISH POLITENESS. 


A correspondent of the Worcester Spy, writing 
from Spain, deseribes the politeness with which 
he was treated while purchasing his ticket at a 
railroad station in that country. He says: 


You cannot imagine a more polite com in 
Pag eae gar B Wyss pny Reprod ro 
No on one , no confusion; a 
kindly — neo and  eacect to 
or the customs of the 
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A curious instance and illustration of this oc- 








curred one day as I was buying the tickets at a 
city station, ey weigh e gold coin, ~ 
know, and take nothing on its apparent face 
— as we do, without submitting it to this 


The hour for the departure of the train had 
about arrived, the crowd was large and I had 
taken my place at the head of the long line. of 
people who wanted to buy tickets. 

e coin I handed to the ticket agent was one 
whieh had been clipped by some Jew, and it 
took a good while for the ticket seller to weigh 
it and estimate what deduction should be made 
from its face value. 

Do you suppose the crowd pushed and 
ressed, and denounced the ignorance of the 
oreigner, as I fear might ‘ibly have been the 

yee in some of our American cities? Not a bit 
of it. 

They waited, each in his turn, in the most 
considerate manner, vindicating my claim to 
have but a small deduction made, and showed, 
instead of impatience, an amount of sympathetic 
interest which, with us, is apt to be reserved for 
personal friends alone. 


oe 





For the Companion, 


IN THE CRADLE. 


Sweet eyes of blue, watchful and softly bright, 
ounded in cradled light; 

Bright cheeks of cherry, lips a searlet thread,— 
Art waking, sleepy-head ? 

Dost watch, with eyes so soft and parted lips, 
Thy chubby finger-tips, 

Or strive to grasp, with dimpled fist of rose, 
Thy curly baby-toes? 


Dost eurpling coo and crow, and wilful toss 

Thy tiny limbs across 

The crumpled coverlid and cradle-frame ? 
Fie, fie, sir! fle! for shame! 


Lie still, 4 baby! What within thee makes 
Such bumptious turns and shakes ? 
Thou little tempest of unruly bliss,— 
Say, baby, what’s amiss? 


Thy coral bells, thy ring, thy rattling toys, 
With all their jingly noise, 

Or various things thou’st hurled upon the floor 
For folks to stumble o er,— 


Are they not thine,—the house and all tha sin it? 
And thon, the household linnet, 

The bobolink, the—what? my precious joy !— 
Thou earthquake of a boy! 


Art on a strike, sir? No? Then what’s the matter 
Thou makest such a clatter? 
What! maimma’s coming? Well, then, crow and kick, 
“Come, mamma!” “Coming, baby; coming quick !"’ 
WILLIAM M. BriceGs. 


+o 
WAS THAT “SUCCESS”? 

That is not a snecessful career which pulls 
others down and climbs up on their prostrate 
bodies. Success may be a duty; but if attained 
by meanness or duplicity, it is in God’s sight a 
failure. A writer in the Boston Transcript tells 
ofa successful merchant, whose achievements 
were so vitiated by unworthy devices as to place 
him among the ciass of tricksters and sharpers. 
He says: 

A chief of New York’s merchant princes used 
his influence—which was very great, for he 
made princely subscriptions to campaign funds 
—to secure the appointment in the Custom 
House of a man devoted to his interests as ap- 
praiser. 

Now and then the officer, whose business it 
was to serve two masters—the Government and 
the merchant, but chiefly the merchant—would 
appear at the latter’s store with a sample of 
goods, ostensibly to get an expert’s opinion of 

its value. . 

The merchant always took him into his ag 
vate office, examined the sample carefully, 
learned the name of the importer, the price at 
which the goods were invoiced, and such other 
particulars as would serve his pu \ 

Dismissing the official, but retaining the sam- 
ple, or a portion of it, the merchant’s next move 
was to summon one of his leading salesmen, 
show him the , and direct him to hunt up 
something in the stock that approached it most 
nearly, and go at once to the importer’s custom- 
ers and offer it at'a price below the actual cost 
of importing the expected goods. 

Some would buy and some would merely 
make a note. of the offer, but when the importer 
came with his samples he found his customers 
ok ied as to stock or ‘“‘demoralized’’ as to 
P ice, and was forced to sacrifice his goods or 

old them. 

This was done systematically and regularly. 
No wonder the merchant grew rich, but his 
riches meant bankruptcy and poverty to his 
competitors. Was that ‘“‘success’’? 


+> 
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EMBARRASSED. 

It is rather important that a minister, before 
going into the pulpit, should be not only well 
dressed, but completely and safely dressed. 
What a nervous New York clergyman suffered 
a few Sundays ago in consequence of a little de- 
fect in his toilet is thus narrated by a corre- 
spondent of the Christian Leader: 

He had bought a new necktie and donned it 
for the first time on Sunday morning. It was 
one of reac the black oe pony Pode a 

+ singing 0} hymn 
fell off but before the choir had finished, it was 





narrow desk. Red and redder grew his face, his 
pam eg were dancing all over his neck and throat 
trying in vain to place the elusive button w ithin 
the elastic noose. 
The small boy’s snicker reached his ears; the 
heads of the singers to peer over the choir 
rail to see the cause of the delay, while tho 
preacher’s face glowed like scarlet and his fip- 
gers searched with tremulous uncertainty for 
the evasive and treacherous button. 
The audience seemed to swell before him into 
a multitude; a great sea of eyes watched his 
confusion; the first pattering of the great storm 
of laughter that was surely coming began to fal! 
upon his ear. 
The rubber snapped in mockery, the gold but- 
ton still led the loop in a vain chase; more and 
more the trembling fingers intertwined them- 
selves in blundering clumsiness. The contor- 
tions of the face became more and more marked, 
the scarlet hues deepened into the hot glare of « 
conflagration; existence was becoming a burden, 
and the prencher’s chair a greater instrument of 
torture than the rack of an inquisitor. 
At last the crisis came. Rising up, holding 
the a but triurophant tie in his hand, 
the preacher asked to be excused, retired to his 
private room, where before the glass the de- 
ranged toilet was adjusted. He returned to his 
pulpit a wiser man. He will hereafter buy his 
ties earlier in the week. 
+o — 

A BABY’S ADVENTURE. 

In the year 1849 died in the town of Greene, 
Me., an old man named Thomas, who had a 
thrilling wolf-story of his own to tell, though the 
experience was too early for his memory, he be- 
ing at the time a baby in arms. Mr. George J. 
Varney relates the adventure in the Lewiston 
Journal. Mrs. Thomas was a fisherman’s wife 
who lived in the town of Brunswick, Me., where 
Bowdoin College now stands, Atone time when 
her husband was in port, but could not come 
home, she started on foot to Harpswell, a dis- 
tance of ten miles, to see him, carrying her 
youngest child in her arms. Returning, with a 
load of fish on her back as well as the burden of 
her babe, she heard a wolf howl in the forest, 
and terror quickened her pace, though she was 
already fain to sink with fatigue. 


She was midway of the five miles of unbroken 
woods when the howl of the wolf again smote 
her ear, and this time other voices, one after an- 
other, joined in. The pack had gathered on her 
trail! 

She must climb a tree, one would say; but she 
did not. She did not even throw away her fish. 

The wolves gained upon her moment by mo- 
ment, the great gray wolves of the North, that 
stand as high as a man when they rear. It was 
a mile and a half to the nearest house when she 
first caught a glimpse of the approaching de- 
mons. 

She had for the last two miles walked at her 
utmost speed; it was now time torun. Yet she 
still held firmly her babe and her fish. 

A quarter of a mile more, and swiftly as she 
had passed it, the wolves were within a few 
yards. She could see their white teeth and hear 
their laboring breath above her own. She loos- 
ened and threw down a single fish, and ran on. 
The pack discovered rare game, and fought to- 
gether for its sion. 

By the time it was eaten the courageous wom- 
an had a quarter of a mile in advance; but 
the pack was soon at her heels again. Another 
fish checked them, and their snarls and yells, as 
they again fought each other for a bite of the 
savory fresh codfish, hurried the laborious flight 
of the weary woman. 

Her babe, annoyed by the shaking it received 
from the rapid pace, at length cried lustily, call- 
ing the wolves to renewed pursuit. In vain the 

r mother tried to soothe her infant, but an- 
other fish was followed by a fresh flight and 
precious delay of the pack, 

Again and again this action was repeated, until 
at length the barking of two huge alarmed 
the wolves, while the aimest exhausted mother 
ran past the friendly brutes to the door of the 
farmhouse, thrown open to receive her. 

The great dogs were trained to their duty, and 
no sooner was the fugitive in the house than they 
also retired in order to the same safe strong- 
hold, leaving the foiled wolves to rage outside, 
and to fall before the guns that were speedily 
brought to bear upon them. 

The weary mother found safety and rest, but 
whether she saved any of her fish tradition does 
not relate. 





THE DYING INDIAN BOY’S BIBLE. 

The devotion of a newly-enlightened barbarian 
to the Gospel that first brought him heavenly 
hope has often set a higher example than many 
of us are doing. A missionary among the Ind- 
ians says: 

I found an Indian boy dying of consumption. 
Observing a small Bible under the corner of his 
blanket, I said, “Jack, you have a friend here.” 

He replied, ‘‘This is my dear friend. Last 

ear, I went to see my sister at Lake Winnepeg 
about two hundred miles off), There I re- 
two 
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(Continued 
Pippity-pop ! 


tt Pip, pop! 
Skip, jum 


ZF izz, sizz! 


The older folks sleepily grumble, Wy 
And strive to return to their napping ; 


But the early birds hurry their boots on, 
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At sunrise the bells begin ringing, WE a 
And the bunting swells proudly on high ; 
While the guns, with great pounding and roaring, 
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Proclaim it the ——— of July. A TIF 
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ay sacred to freedom and racket, 
To perils, processions and powder ! 
Ve When even the cents in one’s jacket 
Turn, somehow, to something that’s lo 
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Later on come the wagons in-streamin 
Heavy-laden they gayly jolt by, 


With snugly-stowed baskets of luncheon, 
These country folks — fathers, and boys, 

And daughters, and babies ~ are hasting 
Toward fireworks, confusion and noise. 





‘Early Chorus of Crackers. 


Piff, puff — phut ! 
Snippety-snap ! 
Whack, whurr— whut! . DY. 
Hippity-hop! && 


ay 


With marching and then countermarching, 
To the music of fife and of drum, 

A line of resplendent militia 
Strikes every beholder quite dumb. 
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throughout the day.) 
Fizz, bang! 
; A 
Whizz, whang!4 
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p— dang! 
Crackity whizz! | E. 
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he ranks fairly swell with importance, 
And their officers, heated and proud, 
eem mounted on horses on purpose 
To tread on the toes of the crowd. 
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When their band (that has been long preparing) 
+ Bursts forth with a crash in full play, 
_. Confusion prevails for an instant, 
And dogs get in every one’s way. 
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i The evening comes, brilliant with rockets 
. With candles, and fireworks, and fun, og 
Till the crowd puts its hands in its pockets, =~ 


Finding everything’s over and done. _-~<¥ 


Then a tumult of geeing and whoaing ! Sz 

A cracking of whips and a flight ! AN 
\, When pop! goes one weak little cracker, = 
ee. And the Fourth is well ended. Good-night ! 
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The SuBSCRIPTION PRICE of the COMPANION is 
$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New a can commence at any time during the 
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THE pana is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
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ance, and all rey of arrearages is made, as re- 
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RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
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DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
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and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
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The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 
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MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











COMPLICATIONS OF DISEASE. 

Diseases seldom develop themselves in exactly the 
same way in any two individuals. Their develop- 
ment and manifestations vary with temperament, 
age, sex, climate and sanitary surroundings.” They 
moreover find in each patient different morbid ten- 
dencies, some inherited, some acquired, wliich mod- 
ify, more or less, their symptoms and progress. 

Some persons are constitutionally inclined to 
fevers, others to afféctions of the liver; some to dis- 
eases of the nervous system, others to those of the 
lymphatic. Some people have inherited a slight, 
and some a strong, tendency to consumption, scrof- 
ula, rheumatism, epilepsy, apoplexy, etc 

The susceptibility to infectious diseases varies 
greatly in different persons. One attack of small- 
pox generally destroys further susceptibility to it, 
yet some persons may have repeated attacks. A 
patient who has had diphtheria, on the contrary, 
remains just as susceptible as before, if not some- 
what more so. 

Men’s habits, whether abstemious or gluttonous, 
licentious or ti t, int ate or sober, ad- 
dicted to the use of narcotics or otherwise, farnish 
important elements of difference in each case. 

Farther, as no disease leaves the system just as it 
found it, an attack of disease may be modified by 
the morbid results of all preceding attacks. Dis- 
ease, though it may have a particular seat, affects 
the body as a whole, and hence may specially affect 
—varying in different persone—remote parts or or- 
gans. Thus rheumatism affects the heart, typhoid 
fever the lungs or brain, diphtheria the kidneys, a 
bowel complaint the brain, disease of the liver 
dropsy of the abdomen. 

From what we have said, it will be seen that a 
family physician, other things being equal, will treat 
a case of sickness with the intelligence that comes 
from stady and from experience, and from a knowl- 
edge of the patient, and th ‘e with a probability 
of success that a stranger could not have. It shows, 
too, that persons who “doctor” themselves must or- 
dinarily do so at some risk. 

— > 
REFUSED. 

The young men of this hirsute generation know 
nothing of the strong feelings of prejudice which a 
man encountered thirty years ago,who wore a mous- 
tache. A correspondent of the Boston Journal tells 
of an experience he had in 1847. He says: 

Iwas then a young man just entering business, 








and had the barefaced impudence to allow what 
little beard Ph ote had blessed me with to w, not 
excepting the upper lip. (I do not think there were 
more than two or —— _ in Boston who dared to 
wear a moustache. ey were ae. -) 

One day I had ed to the Wash m bank 
for a discount; the president was fat of J. 


Charles Baldwin wey - residence was at or near 
the corner of Essex Street). The notes were re- 
tarned with word that “nothing was done.” 

aloe oe a been retmeet a> Eaten Leute it 


See eer ed the cashier, 
a sey ante me to the t. I found him in 


his room, and, 
notes could not be discounted 
scanning my face, he replied: 

“We cannot int notes for a person who 
wears a shoe brash on his face.” 

Argument was useless, and rather than 
my moustache, which has never been shav 
day, I removed my account to another to 


—_——_o——_— 
A DREAM’S FULFILMENT. 

A singular dream and its fulfilment thirty years 
afterwards is related in the Fairfield (Me.) Chron- 
tele: 5 

Two young men, residents of Wetripgreieh, best 
one morning, and one sai, “Charles, I dreamed last 
n bie Ge Ieee s ei, ok ae 
of ne, that I was a min and that you called 
on me to open your court with prayer.” Just thirty 


Raising his eyes and 


ng- him, I asked why the | foot ina 


after this Rev. Dr. Chas. F. Allen, late Presi- 
dent of the State Bae Collies, , happened to step into pak ved 
Supreme Court Augusta, J ee oe 
Danforth beckoned to him, and asked to oo 
his court with prayer, and the dream of thirt y a 
was verified. v. Dr, Allen » now pastor 
Methodist Charch at Fairfield. 


——__+¢- 


SNAKE STORIES. 

The serpent season has begun. Three men re- 
cently saw in Lake Champlain what they took to be 
a large water-snake. The water was lashed to a 
foam, in the midst of which a dark object shot up 
ten feet. A Frenchman, however, who lived on the 
border of the lake, gives the following solution of 
the story: 

I see dat in de paper "bout a sarpint, and I knows 


somebody's been fooled. I see dat same t’ing good 
Sometime he be crooked tree, old log. 





many time. 
Sometime I see big sturgeon jump, —< some loon, he 
try to fly, he make one big sp ash and dive, Big 


snake al one lie. I live more dan forty year on de 
island. I see all dose t’ings. De man who start dat 
story, he drink too much. He like see snake in his 
boot next time. 


Another snake story, or rather two of them, comes 
from Meriden, Conn., where the snakes are unpleas- 
antly vigorous and familiar: 


A black snake, four feet in length, was seen to 
climb up a tree and rob a robin’s nest. The parent 
birds fought vw which attracted the atten- 
tion of the ave hboring grangers, who turned out with 
weapons an:l killed the snake, but not until the nest 
was destroyed. Daniel B. Perkins also had a livel 
battle recently with two large black snakes which 
attacked him as he was building a fence, and tried 
to strangle him. He fought desperately to keep 
them from his neck, and finally cut them to pieces 
with his axe. The encounter was the third one he 
has had with snakes in five years. 


A FIVE-YEAR-OLD HERO. 

The Pittsburgh Chronicle relates an instance of 
valuable presence of mind in a tiny boy, that might 
mortify many of his elders, who lose their wits in 
danger. 


At Zanesville, Ohio, recently, as the West-bound 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad train was coming into 
the city, a little fellow, aged about five years, named 
Willie Schwarden, was seen standing in the middle 
of the track. 

A number of bystanders saw him, but supposed 
that he knew that the train was approaching, and at 
first said nothing) But the toon came swiftly 
along, and the litt’ = fellow ae no attention to it. 

ming alarmed, the bystanders called out to 
him to get off the track, but still the little fellow 
stood there, heedless of danger. The train came on 
earn a pretty high rate of speed, with the bell 

ging. and the whistle screaming, to apprise the 
jaa of his a ae 

Michael Ryan, a play » aged about five years, 
seeing that his little friend * would be killed in a mo- 
ment, if he was not removed, rushed out from 
among the men who were hallooing at the imperilled 
lad, and when the locomotive was within ten feet of 
Schwarden, he leaped on the track, and with almost 
engine stean strength bore him out ‘of danger. The 

ine steamed past, leaving Ryan there with his 

ttle companion in his arms, She hero of the hour. 

fe daring and so prompt an ‘act in one so extremely 

oung has rarely m known, and Willie owes to 
his little plays the debt of his life. 


a a 
A JOKE RETURNED. 
The Palmyra Enterprise, published in Jefferson 


County, Wisconsin, relates this new dog story—and 
a pretty good one. 


A gentleman connected with the United States 
lake survey, in this city, was ¢ ed one day on 
the skirt of a wood in Indiana. Near him, sleeping 
lazily in the sun, lay his faithful dog, Tiger. Think- 
ing to have some fan with the dog, he gave a shout 
and a jump into the thicket as if all the game ever 
protected by game laws from marauding hunters 
was thrashing through the bushes, 

he expec "Tiger came bounding and barking 
to the fray, and soon detecting the trick that was 
ere can —— him, sneaked back to his lair and lay 


The sor ne resumed his duties, and was hard at 
work for two or three hours, when, all at once, the 
dog rose from his sleep, set his ears and eyes in di- 
rection of the wood, gave a bark and made a rush 
to the forest depths. 

The surveyor followed the noble brute to a tree 
up which he was g canine congratulations ” 
the prey; but when the surveyor came and 
anxiously to scan the ——_ Was = hiding gaine 
Tiger gave a satisfied “4 bestowed 

lance of contempt at he savas and striking : 
figni ified gait stal poweg oe to his couch with the ap 
pearance of a dog that had squared up all accoun 
with the lake survey, and had left nothing due on 
either side. 
———e--- 


CAUGHT BY A CLAM. 

The shell of the giant clam of the Indian Ocean is 
not unfrequently used as fonts to contain holy water 
in Roman Catholic cathedrals. Some of them are 
four feet in diameter. The following anecdote, told 
in Land and Water, relates how one of these clams 
sponge aman: 


Sirsa prema a sailor belonging to H. M. S. 

—_ overboard upon a reef of coral, hav- 

Py obi three feet of water over it. He put his 

e open conch shell, like a monster oys- 

be which closed w the poor fellow’s foot, and 

a several men who went to his assistance 

ted ir best, they could not get the monster shell 
open again, or remove it from the reef. 

As the tide began to Sop eave Sees on to be 
lost, so at last they to get some crowbars 
from the ship, and by degrees the shell was broken 
into pieces, and the poor man’s foot released, which, 
however, was so terribly injured that it had to be 
amputated by the surgeon of the ship when he was 
taken on board. 

——_>—————_ 


SAID a hospitable Dutch lady one day, “Take 
some non ough Ar seg have a knife, for they have oncom- 





MRs. PARTINGTON has been health 
officer's week peers Se must be 

ait mealimean disease, since as many die of it 
Ss Of all the rest pat togethsr, 





Ladies who wish to procure reliable infor- 
mation regarding the only rational means for beautifying 
and preserving the complexion, are advised to write to 
The Toilet Mask Co., 1164 Broadway, New York, for their 
— treatise, which is mailed gratuitously to any 
{ Communicated. 





For staking spells, fits, dantnten, palpitation and 

low spirits, rely on Hop Bitters. (Communicated. 

JRE. how made from cider. Sample pail and circu- 
lar by mail, 25c. J. A. WILSON, Chester Depot, Vt. 


FARMS. lv0 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms cheap. 
Catalogues free. A. P. GRIFFITH,Smyrna,Del, 


LADIES can make #5 a day in their own city or town. 
Address ELLIs M’r’e Co., Waltham, Mass. 














ys LAW SCHOOL.,—RKegular course, 2 2 years; 

raduate Course (for degree of D. C. L.), 2 years, 

Fall term opens Se Address Pkor. FRANCIS 
WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Easy to learn toride. An ord 
rider can distance the best hor wot 
aday’s run on common roads. se, 
3-ct. a for a oy and 24. 
page catalogue with full informa- 

THE POPE M’F’G Co 
85 Summer Street, Boston. Mas Ags, 


Glorious Tidings. New Seneey School Book 


60 pages. New Hymns, New 
Music, Sparkling, — 














HEALY'S TONIC PILLS. 


A valuable standard remedy. Price $1 per bon. Sold 
druggists, ormailed. PHYSIOLOGICA FACTS, 


ho KS rth reading. Sent for 3-cent oad . Address 
he YER, 20 Sennvedh Street, Boston, Mass. 


AND NOT 
Ww WEAR OUT. 
by Wischesinens: By mail, 30 ts. - 
SOLD cular free. JOHN BIRCH '& C CO. = 
38 Dey Street, New York. 


A YSON’S Taeeiite Ink, in use more than a gene- 

ration, still leads the world. It received the only 

Centennial , omaee over all American and Foreign 
Inks. Sold by all druggists and stationers. 


LADIES 






















CIRCULARS 


To 
ADDRESS 








Hires’ Improved 
5 << a de- ROOT BEER 
by mail on receipt of 25 a. 
CHARLES E. HIR 
215 Market Street, a Pa. 





Package makes 
licious drink, — 
healthy and strengthening. Ask your druggist for it. Sent 


Manufactured only by 


By Perkins and Bent ry, 

post-paid, 35 cts, Send 5 cts. for 18 pages 

ew asic, c, Sample Folio. WHITE, 8MiTH x 
Co. 516 Washington treet, Boston, Mass. 











A beautiful Specimen of Ore from one 
of the Gold Mines of Colorado. Sent 
to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 
J. 8S. FLORY, 
Longmont, Colorado. 


GOLD! 


12 cents in stamps. Address 





Lock- Box 24. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
D.C. No Patent, No pay. Send for Circular. 


sim ply on their merits, as recommended by 


one patient to another, Moore’s 
Pilules have become the most ular medicine 
of the day for Chills and all Malarial dis- 
eases. Sold by Lat 5 50 for 50 cents (0-50). 
See pamphlet “Dr. C. C. Moore on Malaria,” sent 
free on application, 68 Cortlandt street, New York. 
Mention this paper. Trial box Free to any Minister. 











“We do not believe the improvement has ever been equalled.” —Arthur’s i ees 3 Mopasine, ve, Philadelphia. 





Former Style: 


LO. 


(From the American Grocer, 
New York City.) 
“We ask attention to the fol- 
lowing letter: 


“Rochester, N. Y., April 1, 1879. 
“Editor American Grocer: 1 
notice in a late issue of your 
eos an advertisement of Gas- 
5 Sa and among 
the awesrapet iven isone from 
me. I would like to know your 
opinion of my writing. As you 
will see, my — ne rapid ¢ one. 





while living at SanAntonio,Tex., 
and since coming North have ¢ 
made my way so far with the 7 
pen. Am nineteen years old. I 
consider Mr. Gaskell’ssystem an 
excellent one—the best I have 
ever seen. Hoping to see a criti- 
cism of my hand in your next, 


-Lam, very respectfully 
“}. MADARASZ. 


“The manuscript from which 
the above is printed is one of the 
most perfect specimens of pen- 
manship that we ever saw. The 
writer attributes his Proficiency 
to the use of Gaskell’s Compen- 
dium, and the fact speaks for it— 
self without further comme 


Former Style: 
SF 
/ ‘cater a 















A few of the Best Autographs, showing improvement from Using 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship), recently received. 


Present Style: ° 








Post-office address: Lexington C. H., South Carolina. 
The best specimens of improvement at this time come from Mr. F. E. Linpsry, Norwalk, Ohio. 
We give his portrait and autographs (both old and new) below: 


(Hon. Henry WAtTTERSON, in 
Answers to Correspondents in 
the Louisville Cour.-Journal.) 
“We have received a number 

of inquiries concerning this sys- 
tem of self-teaching penman- 
ship, and reply here that it is 
valuable. Any one who will fol- 
low the methods laid down in it, 
and give due application there- 
to, will consider that a most ex- 
cellent investment of a dollar 
has been made. The Compendi- 
um places a good handwriting 
within the reach of every one, 
and its success has been demon- 
strated by the sale in this coun- 
try and in England of over sev- 
enty thousand copies.’ 


LHon. James A. Wrston, Ex- 
Governor of New Hampshire, 


in a note to the Publisher.) 

“Yon will permit me tosay that 
it far surpasses anything of the 
kind that has ever come to my 


notice, and I take pleasure in 
recommending it to the atten- 
tion of all who desire to learn to 
write rapidly and well. With 


this as a guide, and tact and ap- 
plication on the part of the learn- 
er, a beautiful handwriting may 

be acquired at trifling expense.” 


Present Style: 








agra bot 


Present Style: 


6 


Post-office address: North Manchester, Connecticut. 
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Former Style: 


Ghali lt fie 


Present Style: 








Post-office address: Marysville, Ohio. 
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yee 
ONE DOLLAR. for which it will be mailed, 


Prof. i ausiE, Pinal Bryant & ration College Manchester, N. H. 


and ait for forty cents son, oxtail uarter gross. 
yron fl in ‘hiting orders, 


g 

system any one can acquire a re a) ‘and et ral 
of Penmanship ever published, and put up in dur- 
prepaid, anywhere. 


TUM consists of fe ofa series of COPY-SLIPS, PRINTED INSTRUC: 
ieee: 


annually y for ** will oe omen 


co uhall ne wis to be nowited im tome: 
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A DINNER AND A KISS. 


“] have brought vonr dinner. father,” 
The blacksimith’s daughter said, 
As she took from her arn a kettle, 
And lifted its shining lid. 
“There’s not any pie or padding, 
So I will give you this.” 
And upon his toil-worn forehead 
She left the childish kiss. 


The blacksmith took off his apron, 
And dined in happy mood, 
Wondering much at the savor 
Hid in his humble food; 
While all abont him were visions 
Full of prophetic bliss; 
But he never thonght of magic 
In his little danghter’s kiss.— Exchange. 


+~or—__——_ 
For the Companion. 


LITTLE WILSY WOOLSY. 
By Garry Moss. 

“Barstow!’’ called out the conductor. 

Jack, my companion, was snoring comfort- 
ably, but in spite of all my efforts I had not been 
able to get one wink of sleep the livelong night, 
and now it was one o’clock. I had counted up 
to a hundred a dozen times, thrown peanuts 
(imaginary) one by one out of the window, sang 
bars of music over and over, but everything 
failed me; my eyes refused to remain closed. 

It was so aggravating! All the passengers 
were comfortably settled and asleep. Here and 
there one was curled up in a seat all by himself, 
and a pretty head rested on male shoulders. 

The long stretch of the car was gloomy enough 
as seen by the swinging lamp. Outside there 
was nv moon. Indeed, the day had been very 
disagreeable and rainy. We had not stopped 
anywhere for hours, and when the conductor, 
tall, stern-faced, and looking in his uniform like 
a keen policeman, called out, “Barstow!” only a 
slight stir was visible along the whole carriage; 
but I braced myself upright, and said, under my 
breath, ‘‘Now for it!’ 

Strange to say, I had been expecting some- 
thing to happen all along. Not exactly strange, 
either, for I believe I never travel on land or sea 
but I do expect something to happen. As an old 
aunt of mine used to express it, “it was my 
make.” At the least, I looked for some growl- 
ing old passenger, for whom I should be obliged 
to move my travelling accoutrements in the seat 
immediately before me, which was the only one 
vacant. 

The doot opened. In came a rosy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed young woman with a bundle in her 
arms. She looked so thoroughly wide-awake, and 
smiling, and happy, that one would have sup- 
posed it was early morning, and that she was 
fresh from sleep anda bath. Of course I cleared 
my things away with all the gallantry of which 
I was capable, and of course she took the vacant 
seat with a cheery little nod that seemed to 
8ay,— 

“You wouldn’t mind if you wasn’t sleepy. 
I'm not sleepy a bit.” 

And she was not, —that bright little woman 
with the bit of a baby, that presently, re- 
lieved of its wrappings, sat as upright and wide- 
awake as if it never meant to gotosleep. It 
had a large, fair face, with most angelic blue 
eyes. Its hair, nearly white, turned in bright, 
soft rings all over its head, with its ample fore- 
head, beautiful crimson lips and intelligence of 
expression, making one of the most striking 
faces I had ever seen. 

And now the mother began to coo to her babe, 
to pull all the little dainty folds and ruffles into 
order, to press down the head and coax sleep 
into the large bright eyes; but baby resisted. 
Baby wanted to climb up on mother’s knee and 
look at me, and it did look till my giavity gave 
way entirely under the steady, inquiring glance. 

“Q Wilsy Woolsy!”’ protested the woman, 
trying to pull her down. But the grave bit of 
humanity resisted, and still kept its steady 
glance on me. 

‘What is the little one’s name?’ I asked of 
the mother. 

“Lilly Louise, sir. She calls herself ‘Wilsy 
Woolsy,’ and so we keep up the funny diminu- 
tive,” 

Jack’s head was by this time fallen on my 
shoulder. The small lady gave a sudden plunge, 
and twisted her hand in his long black hair. 

With s start and a shudder he awoke, and at his 
look of discomfiture the baby crowed and 
laughed till its big eyes shone like diamonds. 

“Oh, sir, I hope you'll excuse it, sir! It was 





father, sir. Nanghty, naughty Wilsy!’”’ she 
added, gravely. 
“Oh, never mind, madam!”’ said Jack. “T’ve 
got two of ’em at home,” And he pulled his 
silk travelling-cap lower over his eyes, and find- 
ing a resting-place out of harm’s way, he was 
sound asleep in 2 moment. 
“I don’t know what I should do if she wasn't 
so good,”’ said the little mother, giving the round 
cheeks an approving pat. “It’s been such a 
long, tedious journey,—all the way from Port- 
land, Me.” 
“Indeed! And you are going West, I sup- 
pose?”’ 
“Yes, as far as Illinois. My husband left four 
months ago, times were so very bad, and now 
he has an appointment as a teacher, and bids 
fair to do well. We have always taught school.” 
That accounted for her correctness of lan- 
guage, for which her appearance had not pre- 
pared me at first, and I became very much in- 
terested in the motherand child. Wilsy allowed 
herself once or twice to be tucked. under her 
mother’s arm, but at last, after one or two de- 
cided efforts to have her own will, and to keep 
sleep at bay, she quietly snuggled down, and 
left us to our own reflections. % 
Mine were principally connected with the hap- 
py little woman before me, going to join her 
husband. I pictured him to myself,—a tall, slen- 
der, grave young man, waiting impatiently for 
the time to come in which his little family should 
join him, the eager langh and welcome of the 
baby, the proud, happy smile of the wife,—when 
something in the air seemed to lurch before me 
dark and terrible. 
Then succeeded swift flashes of light, a heavy 
roar like thunder,—the crashing sound that one 
hears in the forest when a tree is torn from its 
foundations. I felt myself rolling, striking from 
side to side, then I lost conscjousness, 
The next thing I knew I’had a very painful 
feeling of being drawn through a place too small 
for egress, and then being handed up into the 
grasp of strong hands from one point to another 
till I was landed at last upon solid earth. 
‘Not hurt much, I hope, are you?” inquired 
a kindly voice. 
“T don’t know,” I managed to answer. “I 
don’t feel as if there was a whole bone in my 
body. What has happened?” 
“Went down an embankment over twenty 
feet. Pretty serious, too, You're the last one 
out, Three poor fellows killed outright.”’ 
‘Jack!”’ I gasped. 
“The fellow who sat by your side?—well, he’s 
pretty nearly killed, I guess, but doctor thinks 
he will pull through.” 
‘Pull through! doctor! Why, how long ago 
did it happen?” 
‘Four hours,”’ 
“Oh! And the little lady with her child?’ 
**That’s the worst part of it,’’ said the man, 
shaking his cap, which had been in the water. 
“The woman is all right except a few bruises, 
but they haven’t found the child.’’ 
I groaned, and put my hand over my eyes to 
shut out the sight of that pretty flaxen head,— 


so short a time before. 

‘Yes, that’s pretty bad. The woman is just 
about crazy. We had to hold her to keep her 
from going over as soon as we brought her to. 
She was going to meet her husband, and—and— 
I’ve got a baby of my own at home,”’ he added, 
huskily. ‘‘I’m sorry for her. 

‘But p’r’aps you'd better go over to that honse 
yonder,”’ he said, “if you think you can walk. 
It—it’s coming on to rain, and there won’t be an 
engine for an hour or so. ‘There’s plenty of 
men at work on the wreck, and—and p’r’aps you 
ean say a word of comfort to the poor young 
woman.” 

I crawled to the place, leaning on the man’s 
arm, and found Jack there, now asleep, and 
pronounced out of danger. The poor bereaved 
mother sat in a low rocker, her hands clasped, 
her eyes strained and tearless. 

“Oh, my baby, my baby!”” she moaned, as 
she saw me, mutely holding out her clasped 


my little Lilly! Oh, what will her father say?” 
I attempted to comfort her, but her heart 
seemed broken. 
“They wouldn’t carry me down there. I 
wanted to die with my baby. Oh, what will 
her father say?’ 
I could not bear the anguish of her look, and 


gazed mechanically. 
Just at that moment a group of men appeared. 


gether. Then one of them took something from 


towards the cottage. ; 





only a bit of fan. She plays that way with her 


the soft, bright eyes that had looked into mine | 


hands, which seemed as rigid asiron. ‘T've lost Kak I hear you belong ‘to the Eighth Regi-| his lady in Prescott, but the letter was never re- 
ent. 


They stopped, and appeared to be consulting to- 


the man carried it that it was something pre- 


the little dead baby! I went to the door, forget- 
ful of my own bruises, 

What,” I shouted, as he drew nearer, ‘‘found? | i 
—and alive?” for there, looking at me with the 


youngster as ever I saw. 
One glad scream, the recollection of which 


that baby was hugged and cried over, the hyster- 
ical laugh of joy, the glad, wild prayers,—I never 
ean describe. 

Suffice it to say—for this is a true story—that 
baby was found under the ruins of the car, so 
protected and hemmed in from all danger that 
it was sleeping sweetly and soundly, and there 
was not even a scratch upon it, or the smell of 
fire, although the men had had hard work in 
putting out the flames. 

I never heard from the babe or its mother 
again, but I imagine they are safe and happy in 
their Western home. 


——__+o»-______ 
AN INDIAN’S GRATITUDE. 


It is a great pity that the trait of gratitude, 
which has frequently been exhibited by the 
American savage, has not oftener been appealed 
to and taken advantage of by white men. The 
opposite treatment has caused most of the Ind- 
ian acts of violence recorded in our history,— 
among others the terrible Minnesota massacre of 
1862, An incident recalling that day of blood is 
thus related: 


There resides in Wichita a lady by the name 
of Mrs. A. H. Gibson. She is of slight stature, 
and very quiet and retiring. With her daughter 
she is in the store of Hnse & Charlton. During 
the late visit of the Indians to our fair, and as 
the savages were in single file passing along the 
street, a Cheyenne brave suddenly broke ranks, 
and rushing into the above establishment, put 
his arms about Mrs. Gibson, patted her with his 
hand, and in broken English gave expression to 
great joy and satisfaction. 

All the ladies in the store were, of course, 
frightened. The blanketed savage kept reiter® 
ating, ‘Good squaw!—heap good squaw!” 

The cause of this conductis given as follows: 
Previous to the great Indian massacre of 1862, 
Mrs. Gibson, then Mrs. Southworth, lived alone 
on the Minnesota frontier. One day a squaw 
came to her house, and made her understand 
that she wanted soup. It was made and given 
her, and she carried it away in a vessel to the 
woods. For several days she came regularly on 
the same errand, 
A few days before the bloody massacre, in 
which so many men, women and children were 
ruthlessly butchered, two or three Indians with 





dinner. 
After the meal one of them told her that they 
must bind her in secrecy, to which she acqui- 


within a few miles of a fort forty miles distant, 
put her down in the road, and told her to go in 


be effaced from her memory. 
« daily m 
her and hers, 


her peaceful possession. 


Wichita (Kansas) Eagle. 


~~ 
+or 


“WE NEVER DRINK.” 





tion of noble principle. 


house 


and said in the gentlest toae,— 


ment. I have a son in that regim 
‘What is his name?’ 
*John a 





geant in our company. We always liked him.’ 
“Where is he now?” 


him for a long time.” 





My heart beat wildly, I saw from the way 


cions, and instinetively I thonght of the baby,— | blind.” 


esced. They then kept strict watch over her for 
two weeks, after which two squaws took her to ing to set forth good sense, thus speaks of the 


after dark, and no harm’ could befall her. Of| porn thare iz. 
course she could only submit. As she was being | “Home, Sweet Home” about neon. It has bin 
carried to her destination she saw the burning | listened tew with more rapturous delite than 
homes, fleeing settlers, and scenes that will never} ever any band haz. Yu kan hear it further than 


On the stage were seven or eight soldiers from 
the 7 Maine Regiment. Whileat the stage 
blit a paveg Bg Ps d. a at — fue his 

r blind man, stone blind, wly feelin . 
oy with his cane. He approached thesoldiers this story which comes from Preston, England: . 


They did not wait for another word; but these hi. 
soldiers took from their wallets a sum of money, : Spe 
nearly $20, and offered it to the old man, say-| ‘You onght to acquire the faculty of being at 
their midst, and turned and walked quickly | ™ 


i you must put it in my wallet, for I am 


But mark what row followed. Another indi- 


vidual in the room, who had looked on the scene 
as I had, with feelings of pride in our soldiers, 


mmediately advanced and said,— 
“Boys, this is a handsome thing, and I want 


same serious gaze, was Wilsy Woolsy, as live a dll with me, I stand treat for the 


I waited with interest for the reply; it came: 
“No, sir; we thank you kindly; we appreciate 


brings tears to my eyes to this day, and the way | Your offer—but we never drink,” 


The scene was perfect; the first was noble and 
generous; the last was grand. 

How many soldiers wnder the same temptation 
would have spoiled a similar good deed in taking 
thanks for it out of a whiskey glass! 


4>> 
‘o> 





WHY HE OBJECTED. 
Ve ‘may dislike to be disobliging, but it is 
hard to lend the money we have saved by pru- 
dence, to others who waste theirs by extrava- 
gance. What they borrow is quite likely to go 
the same way. 


A few days ago we heard a brief conversation 

between two men, neither of whom was recog- 
nized by his voice and we coud not see them; 

but there was something of a moral to it that is 
too good to be lost. So here it is: 

‘How are ye? Just the man I was looking for. 

Got a fifty spot abont you? I’m in a hard 
place?” 

“Yes, I have fifty dollars about me. But 
what do you want to do with it?” 

“TI want to borrow it, of course,” 

“Yes, I nnderstand so far. But what use do 
you want to make of the money?” 

“Why, to pay bills with. What ¢élse could it 
be for?” 

“But what kind of bills?” 

“Living bills, I can’t raise money enough to 
keep, even if I find a more fortunate fellow to 
borrow of, for creditors are urgent.” 

“But wait a moment. Onght I to lend you 
fifty dollars? Your income is as large as mine. 
I don’t smoke; you do. I walk; you ride. My 
wife does her own work; yours keeps two girls. 
My wife makes her own dresses, all but the 
fitting; yours has a Boston dressmaker for a 


.| fortnight at a time, at a cost of $3 a day,” 


“Stop your nonsense, Let’s have the money, 
for I'm in a hurry!”* 2 
“Not quite so fast. I am getting along in 
years; my wife and I are trying to lay up a little 
as we go on from year to year. Is it my duty to 
draw from these savings to aid you? If circum- 
stances were reversed, would you lend me fifty 
dollars?”’ i 
‘Well, perhaps I wouldn’t; bint I wouldn't 
preach youa moral lecture. Good day.”’—Salem 
Register, 





THE DINNER-HORN. 
There are several ways of expressing the same 


two squaws came to Mrs, Gibson’s and asked for | Sentiment. For instance, Byron writes,— 


“That all-softening, orereaaes knell, 
The tocsin of the soul,—the dinner-bell.” 


But the philosopher Billings, who uses bad spell- 


bell’s rival: 


The dinner-horn iz the oldest and most sakred 
It iz set tew musik, and plays 


yu kan one ov Rodman’s guns, It will arrest a 


‘ From the oe she learned that the soup she | man and bring him in quicker than a sheriff's 
ade was for a sick chief, Monoway, | warrant. It kan out-foot enny other noize. It 
, recovered, and who had determined to save} kanzes the deaf tew hear, and the dum tew 


shout for joy. Glorious old instrument! long 


When she returned to her home the following | may yure lungs last! 
spring. after several months’ absence, she found 
everything just as she had left it. Nota cow 
was missing, but everything had been fed and 
cared for during the ong winter by some Ind- 
ians, who had been detailed for that purpose, 
and who immediately relinguished everything to} land, under the following circumstances: 
cong im The aco ah who er 
ree her was one of the party, and in spite o oe “a 
the time intervening, Sesnadiabely cenebed a beet) Oe oe day, he vere out 
her and expressed his satisfaction as related.— | °f the soil an old stocking containing $1,250 in 





WHO OWNS THE MONEY. 
A dispute about a ‘‘find” has arisen in Ire- 


While a little boy was playing in a field near 


‘old, He took it to his mother, who, thinking 
Rae poor cabin an insecure storehonse for so 
much wealth, took it-to her landlord to keep for 
her. He, however, at once laid claim to _ it, 
claiming it as his own, on the ground that his 


The Temperance Cause relates this fine in- father used to hide money in the walls of his an- 


cestral mud cabin, which had been torn down 


stance of generous kindness crowned by exhibi-| and the material used as top dressing for the 


field. 
—_—_+oo—_—_—_——— 


A MAIL ROMANCE. 
The post-office has its romances, for instance, 


In Angust, 1867, a lover in Coventry wrote to 


ceived, and a coolness sprung up in consequence 
which the young man had much difficulty in 
overcoming. Finally the pair were married, and 


“Oh, yes; we know him well. He wasaser-|in due time saw sundry olive branches about 


’| their table. About two weeks ago the couple 
were surprised at receiving from the hands of the 


“He is a lieutenant in a colored regiment, and — an old and crumpled letter having the 
at Charleston.” v 


entry post-mark, and the date of August, 


‘or 8 moment the old man ventured not to re- | 1867. Investigation showed that the long-lost 
dragged myself to the window, from which I} ply, but at last, sadly and slowly, he said.— 
‘I feared as much, I have not heard from|and was only discovered when the wagon be- 


note had slipped into a crack in the mail-wagon, 


came worn out in service and was broken up. 





home in the best society,”” said a fashionable 


ees 
“If our whole company were here we could| aunt to an honest nephew. “I egy” that 


easily enough,” rejoined the nephew, “by stay- 





give a hundred dollars.” 
The old man replied,— 


ing at home with my wife and children.’ 
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For the Companion, 


SWIMMING. 

Can you swim? 

Of the many thousands of boys and girls who 
read the Companion, probably not one in a hun- 
dred can promptly answer yes to the above ques- 
tion. 

And here a surprised reader may exclaim, 
What, do you expect girls to swim?—and some 
may even think it improper for girls to learn 
how to swim. 

To such we unhesitatingly reply, that, not 
only is the art of swimming pre-eminently prop- 
er for both girls and boys, but we believe it a 
grave oversight that it is not taught to young 
people, 

In France and in Prussia, swimming schools 
are common; and few accomplishments can be 
taught at less expense either to the state or to 
parents. The average cost of teaching a child 
to swim would hardly exceed twenty-five dollars. 
And how many lives would this trifling invest- 
ment save! 

It is when we are confronted by the annual 
loss of life from drowning,—young, precious, 
happy lives,—lost for the most part from igno- 
rance of the art of swimming, that the subject 
comes home to us in its gravest aspect. As 
nearly as can be learned, at least three thousand 
young persons are drowned every year in our 
own country. 

We do not here include those who are lost at 
sea, but those who drown from falling into 
streams and lakes, from carelessness in bathing, 
without knowing how to swim, and from the 
capsizing of sail-boats, and similar accidents, 
where life might have been saved if the unfortu- 
nate ones had only known how to swim. 

Swimming, farthermore, affords one of the 
very best modes of exercise. There is some- 
thing about exercise taken in the water—when 
judiciously taken — which has a wonderfully 
healthful and energizing influence upon the 
body. Swimming, too, implies cleanliness. A 
swim every day, through the warm season, is 
one of the most effectual preventives of disease, 
and a most efficient tonic to the languor of sum- 
mer and early autumn. 

Learning to Swim. 

Dr. Franklin, who was a very practical man, 
as self-made men are apt to be, used to affirm 
that anyone could teach himself to swim; and 
Dr. Franklin, it may be remarked, was an ex- 
pert swimmer himself—a self-taught one. 

The first thing to be learned, he said, was a 
sense of the actual buoyancy of water and a 
faith and reliance in it, in order that the begin- 
ner might have confidence in its power to sup- 
port him. 

To acquire this sense and confidence, he ad- 
vised that one should take an egg in his hand 
and wade out into the stream, or pond, breast- 
deep; then turn, and facing the shore, drop the 
egg, which, being white, could readily be seen 
on the bottom. 

Drawing in the breath, the lad should next try 
to dive, or stoop down wholly beneath the water 
and pick up the egg. There would be no dan- 
ger of drowning, for the lad would be facing the 
shore and not out of his depth. 

The thing which would at once strike his at- 
tention would be the great difficulty experi- 
enced in forcing himself down beneath the water 
to the egg. An idea of the buoyant power of 

water would thus be gained; and this ‘“‘sense”’ 
once acquired, it was—in Dr. Franklin’s opinion 
—no difficult matter to swim. 

Now this may be all very well for a practical, 
strong-minded boy like Franklin in his youth, 
and for such of our readers as may readily grasp 
his idea, but the most of us can best learn to 
swim by the aid of a friend who is himself a 
good swimmer. 

It is easy to give directions, how to throw 
back the head, how to draw up thé legs, and 
throw them out, and how to strike out with the 
arms. But once in the water, especially in deep 
water, such rules are suddenly absent from a 

* boy’s mind; or else do not seem in the least to 
apply to his particular case. 

The fact is that one can only learn to swim 
from what he actually feels in the water, from 
contact with it, It then comes to him in a man- 
ner instinctiwely. 

Very likely all beginners do not have the same 
sensations when they first try to swim. I well 
remember my own. The attempt was made at 
the mouth of a large brook, where it emptied in- 
to a lake. Ont a little from the shore was a 
sandy bar; but between the shore and the bar 
there was a channel of deep water, fifty feet 
wide, perhaps, and nine or ten feet deep. 

With another boy I had crossed over to the 
bar on an old raft. Wilts could swim, and swim 

pretty well. I wanted to learn. So he told me 


just how he did it, It seemed plain, 
stood every word, or thought I did. 

“Now,” says Wilts, “you must jam down 
with yer han’s, an’ throw yer head back, an’ 
keep it back, so yer nose’ll beout. An’ ye must 
draw yer feet up; then kick out slow an’ steady. 
An’ all the time be sure an’ keep yer han’s an’ 
arms down under ye, an’ paw with "em as ye 
kick. Don’t never let yer han’s come out er 
water, an’ never stick ’em up—if ye do, down’ll 
do yer head. An’ if a little water does slop over 


I under- 





yer nose, it’s no matter. Don’t catch yer 
breath. Breathe when yer nose is out,” 

Here Wilts illustrated by swimming across to 
the shore, then back to the bar. 

‘Don’t yer see?’’ sxys he. 

Isaw. Ihad paddled about in shoal water, 
time and again, and I thought I could swim, or 
almost swim, in shallow water, only my toes 
would tonch bottom once ina while. But now lI 
thought I would venture across to shore. 

‘Now mind,” says Wilts, ‘‘an’ keep yer head 
back an’ yer feet an’ han’s down under water. 
An’ don’t go to jumpin’, but jest take it easy, 
an’ kick and paw slow.” 

Of all the rules for swimming which I have 
ever seen in print, I have never found anything 
much more expjicit than Wilts’s practical though 
ungrammatical code. 

I struck off for the shore under Wilts’s eye. 
For the first few strokes I went swimmingly; but 
at the third or fourth, I somehow missed it, and 
went under, but remembered Wilts’s injunction, 
and held my breath. When I came up, I forgot 
to “‘jam down’’ with my-hands, and in conse- 
quence, went under again. 

At that, I caught my breath, and took in a 
whole noseful of water, That noseful of water 
completely washed all rules for swimmins; out 
of my head. I should have drowned, had Wilts 
not hauled me out by the hair. 

This good and prompt friend drew me ashore, 


LEARNING HOW TO SWIM. 


finger, to hold my chin above water, when I 
made that first attempt. 

A still better plan is to have a stiff pole, ten or 
twelve feet in length, with a rope at the end, 
five or six feet long, and terminating in a strap 
for the swimmer’s chest, The teacher can then 


stand on shore, or in a boat, and support the 
learner—until he has reached the point where he 
ean take care of himself. Or the beginner can 
take the cord between his teeth, as is sometimes 
done. 





The use of cork as a float, placed loosely on 
the back, just at the armpits, is often practised. 
The cork supports the upper part of the body 
until the right movement of legs and arms is 
learned, and confidence is secured. 

One wil! naturally learn to swim first on the 
breast; afterwards, to float on the back; then to 
swim on the back; keeping the head thrown well 
back, and the arms and hands down a little 
deeper in the water than the body. The move- 
ment of the feet is much the same as in breast- 
swimming. 

Side-swimming should next be learned. It 
has this advantage over breast or back swim- 
ming: when tired, the swimmer can turn upon 
the other side and rest the arm and leg which 
he has been using. For when swimming upon 
one side, as for example, the left side, the left 
arm and leg have'to do most of the work. The 
right hand, indeed, has nothing to do, and lies 
folded upon the breast, or rests on the thigh. 

Nearly all good swimmers, and professional 
swimmers, prefer the side stroke, both for rapid 
swimming and for a long course. 


How to Save Drowning Persons. 


Far more practical are the directions given in 
‘books and papers for saving the lives of drown- 
ing persons. Yet such directions may be made 
very brief. 

When going to the assistance of a drowning 





and rapped me smartly on the back to gut the 


waterout of my head and throat,—for I could 
neither hear, nor see, nor stand. Wilts was 
disgusted. 

‘Didn't I tell ye, last thing, to keep yer han’s 
down under ye, an’ yer head throwed back, in- 
stead er doublin’ yerself up like a peanut? 
You’re a great man! You'd. get drownded! 
Now jest ye do as I tell ye!” 

I had had enough for that day, however; 
though I learned to swim within the few weeks 
that followed. It would have been better if 





Wilts had given me his hand—even his fore- 








person, the object should be to get a good grip 
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upon him, and avoid his getting hold of you. 
Generally, drowning persons pay little or no at- 
tention to what is said or shouted to them, but 
will tenaciously grasp what comes within their 
reach. 

Nothing should be trusted to the reason of a 
drowning man. Always approach from behind, 
and if the person hason clothes, grasp him by 
the collar; if naked, seize him by the hair. 

Do not try to lift more than his face out of 
water. Then, economizing your own strength 


If a drowning person succeeds in getting a 
strong embarrassing grip on you, the orily way 
is to dive. On feeling himself going down, the 
drowning person will commonly let go his hold. 
You-will then have to come behind him again, 
and renew your grip. 

All this requires coolness and presence of 
mind, and a saving of one’s strength for the task 
of towing the person ashore. It is a common 
saying that a drowning man will sink and rise 
three times. But there is no certainty of this, 
Persons have been known never to rise at all 
after once sinking. 
It is good practice for two swimmers to play 
the parts of drowning man and rescuer in the 
water; one imitating the struggles and frantic 
clutchings of a drowning man, the other evading 
his grasp and towing him to shore. : 

This should be practised both with and with- 
out clothing; and in connection with such prac- 
tice, the feat of throwing off the coat and boots 
in the water can be tried. 

It is well to acquire the habit of swimming in 
an ordinary suit of clothes, since in case of a 
wreck, or the capsizing of a boat, this is the con- 
dition in which one will suddenly find himself. 


Cramp. 
When a swimmer gets drowned, it is almost 
always attributed to “‘cramp,”’ In fact, cramp is 
to swimmers what “‘heart disease” is to ignorant 
physicians and coroners—a convenient bugbear 
to lay all mysterious deaths to, The writer never 
had cramp himself, and perhaps does not know 
how to sympathize so well on that account. 
Yet it is true that some do have violent and 
dangerous cramp while in the water. Often it 
catches one in the calf of the leg, sometimes in 
the arms, sometimes in the chest. It is proba- 
bly occasioned by the unusual exercise and the 
chill of the water. 
If attacked by cramp while bathing with oth- 
ers, the best thing to do is to keep afloat with 
the arm, or the arm and leg not cramped, and 
call for help. If swimming alone, the sufferer 
must either straighten out the kinking muscles 
by unusual movements, or else bear it as best he 
can, and paddle for the shore, : 


Diving, Treading Water, Floating, etc. 

In summer, after the heat and sweat of the 
day, what so delicious as to go to some shady 
river- bank, or lake shore, with half-a-dozen 
lively friends, for a good “swim”! It quite 
makes one up new! 

Well does the writer remember a certain 
wave-washed rock, jutting out into the lake, 
from which, one after another, we used to dive 
in the cool clear water, with its yellow pebbly 
bed; then rise and “tread water” a minute be- 
fore starting off for a-good strong swim across 
to a little islet twenty or thirty rods distant. 
What a sense of enjoyment, too, after swim- 
ming till one’s arms and legs ache, to lie per- 
fectly still, with just the nose and face out of 
water—floating—on.a softer and more yielding 
bed than was ever devised for king or princess! 
Indeed, no-one has ever yet adequately described 
the pleasure there is in swimming, after one has 
learned to swim well. 

In “treading water,’’ the arms should either 
be folded on the breast, or held close to the sides. 
There are two ways,—the first with both feet 
together, as in ordinary swimming, the second, 
with first one foot and then the other, as in run- 
ning up stairs. The latter is the least tiresome. 
To dive safely and agreeably, the arms should 
be extended and the palms of the hands placed 
together, so that in plunging, these will first 
cleave the water, the head and body following 
them in as nearly a parallel line as possible. 
The height from which one may safely dive, 
and the depth of water into which it is safe to 
plunge, depend much on the diver’s skill. A 
very expert diver will dive into three feet of 
water from a height of eight or ten feet. But it 
is hardly safe to dive from such a height into 
less than ten feet of water. 

When once one has learned to swim well upon 
the breast and back, and can fioat easily, the 
fancy feats, such as “running headers,” ‘‘som- 
ersaults,”” “‘leap-frog’”’ and wrestling, are not 
very difficult to perform. 

Some wonderful feats in diving, and other fa- 
mous swimming exploits, we have to reserve for 
another paper, and close this with a single cau- 
tion to all swimmers: 

Do not remain in the water too long. From 
|, ten to twenty minutes is long enough; then out 
and dress. By remaining in even one minute too 
long, the good effect of the bath is entirely lost, 
and one feels half-ill all the rest of the day. 
The cold pools of brooks, where there is much 
shade, should generally be avoided, particularly 
on very hot days. And finally, it is always bet- 
ter to go in swimming with one or more friends 








and breath, swim moderately for shore. 


than alone 






































‘They are full of life and humor. 
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NEW AND COSTLY PREMIUMS 
OFFERED FOR 
"NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE COMPANION. 





WE OFFER the following new and very attractive 
Premiums, —in addition to those offered in our April 
List, —as fresh inducements to our readers to obtain 
New Subscribers to the Companion. These articles 
are as good, or better, and of more value than we claim 
for them, and can be purchased at the prices given. 


CONDITIONS. 

No new name will be received unless payment of $1 75 in 
full is made in advance. 

These Premiums are given by the Publishers for obtaining 
new subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

No person sending his own name asa subscriber can re- 
ceive a Premium for it. 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying 
the full subscription price,can then receive Premiums for 
allthe new subscribers he may obtain and send us. 

No Premium will be forwarded until the postage, indi- 
cated for each one, has been received by us. 


YB Send fora full Premium List, if you have not received one. 





Premiums. 
A Great Offer. Four Books for one new name. 


His Own Master. 
Bound in Honor. 
Just His Luck. 

Good Old Times, 


Four of the most 
popular and fasci- 
nating books for 
boye. Given for one 
new name. 

His Own Master. 
Bound in Honor. 
Both these books are by J. T. Trow- 

BRIDGE. He has written nothing better. 
Most excellent books for boys, and of in- 
tense interest to any one who will read them. 633 pages in these two books. 

Just His Luck.—First volume, by a famous writer for the young. A 
good story, full of adventure, with an excellent moral. The hero is a coun- 
try boy who goes to seek his fortune in New York City. He learns wisdom 
by experience. 335 pages. 

Good Old Times.—By Rev. Exisan Ke..oae, the famous author for 
boys, This book gives a vivid account of a struggle for a home in the early 
days in New England, when savage beasts and savage men made perilous the 
life of the pioneer 280 pages. 

These four books, comprising 1248 pages, bound in hand ly ill 
paper covers, given for only one new name. This is the most liberal pre- 
mium we have ever offered. Everybody should possess this delightful set of 
books. Postage and packing, 21 cts. We offer the four for sale for 
$125; or any one singly for 50 cts. Postage paid by us. 






trated 





Six to Sixteen, Given for one new name. 


A popular written book for girls, giving views of refined English society. 
The subject of the story is the daughter of an English officer in India. She 
is left an orphan, and is sent to her friends in England, and in the society of 
her story-telling grandparents and kind relatives and friends, among whom 
are some very odd characters, her life is passed until womanhood. The nar- 
rative is both highly entertaining and hasa fine touch and finish. It charms, 
delights, refines, It is a book a girl will read twice, and always be glad that 
she read it. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1 25. 


American Plant and Leaf Book. Given for one new name. 

y Ladies and Children from the city 
and country love to collect beautiful 
forest leaves. Some because of the 
rich coloring, and some because of 
the infinite variety of shape. In 
this book these gathered leaves can 
be preserved and described. Every 
alternate page is devoted to printed 
questions and blank spaces to be filled out in writing, which will give minute 
descriptions of each leaf. In the back of the book are several sheets of 
gummed paper which can be cut in strips, and fasten the leaves ia place. No 
paste or mucilage is required. This is a choice premium. Given for one 
newname. Postage and packing, 12 cents. 

We offer it for sale, postpaid, for $1. 





Butterfly Net. Given for one new name. 
—— 


Making collections of Butterflies, Insects, &c., is a 
pleasing pastime. Frequently such collections made 
with care are very valuable. In order to catch Butter- 
flies without injuring their beautiful wings, it is necessary 
to use a net such as we here offer. We donot send the 
long handle. With each Net we give Hints on collect- 
ing insects, preparing them, &c. Given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 18 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $1. 


Fishing Net. Given for one new name. 
[a 











The frame of this net is brass, and has an opening 39 
inches in circumference and 13 inches wide. The net is- 
finely woven and very strong. We do not send the long 
wood handle, as any boy can make it and insert it into the 
brass ferrule which goes with each net frame. Boys have 
Tare sport with this net. Given for one new name. Post- 





age and packing, 20 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for 


and upon the silk was reproduced the picture of a gorgeous humming-bird 





Parisian Art Decorations. Given for one new name. 


‘This isa new ornamental art 
recently introduced from Paris. 
By means of it beautiful sprays 
of flowers, butterflies, and hun- 
dreds of attractive objects can 
be reproduced on silk, cloth, 
&c., equal in appearance to 
costly hand paintings. We have seen tin 
fruit-cans, glass bottles, &c., converted into 
beautiful ornaments for the dressing table. 
A piece of light blue silk was cut to make a covering for the can or bottle, 


with border of tiny flowers. Any girl can make many beautiful articles in 
this way. «A silk ribbon can be beautifully decorated fora necktie or bow. 
Articles of dress can be handsomely and richly or i, This premi 
consists cf more than 100 choice Flowers, Ferns, Birds of all countries, Bou- 
quets, Groups of Insects of rare beamy, Animals &c. Full instructions 
given. The set given for one new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 
We offer this outfit for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 





Base Ball, A Cap and Belt. Given for one new name. 
We give in this premium a complete outfit for 
the exciting and 
healthful game of 
Base Dall. The Ball 
is regulation size and 
quality. The Cap is 
made of flannel 
trimmed with red or 
blue, or we can send 
Red or Blue Caps trimmed with white. The Belts are well made with leather 
straps and buckles, All given for one newname. Postage and pack- 
ing,12 cts. We ofer this outfit for sale, postage paid by us, for $1, Tite 
usual price for these articles when sold separately is $150; our price is only 
$1. In clubs of 12 at one order $10 per dozen. 


Silver-Plated Watch Chain. Given for one new name. 








This Chain is electro-plated on white metal. Each link is very handsomely 
chased, and looks as bright and nice as solid silver. Iti3z thirteen inches 
long, and hasa link and ring from which to suspend acharm. Given for 
one new name. Postage and packing, G cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 90 cents. 


Patent Target Gun. Given for one new name. 


This Patent Target 
Gun is powerful 
enough for hunting 
small game in the 
woods, as it shoots 
very accurately and 
with great power. The 
gun is 3 1-4 feet long; and weighs when ready for use, 20 ounces. It is made 
on, new principles, and is the best Target Gun of the kind yet in- 
vented. With each gun we give 5 arrows, 2 targets, 4 cords, und a globe 
sight. Given for only onenew name. Postage and packing, 25 cts. 
We now offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1 25. 





Toilet Stand and Case. Given for one new name. Ne 
Size of case 1114x8 inches. Made in imitation . 
of rosewood. Gilt ornaments on top, sides, ends 
and edges. The drawer is 934 inches long, 6% 
inches wide, and 2% inches deep. The standards 
for mirror are 6% inches high, neatly ornamented 
in gilt. The mirror is 444x714 inside, and is ad- 
justable, and can be used in a sitting or standing 
posture. This case is new, very strong” 
ly made, handsome and useful. It 
helps furnish any room, and can be 
carried in a small trunk. Given for 
one new name. If the distance is only 
a few hundred miles, it can be sent 
cheaper by express, and charges paid by purchaser, or we will send by mail 
on receipt of 50 cts. for postage and packing. 

We offer it for sale for only $1, and shipped as described above. 









Family Grindstone. Given for only three new names. 

This Grindstone is for family use. It is a pertect 
machine, and fully guaranteed by us. It is the first 
Foot-Power Machine which has been fully adapted to 
the wants of families and of hanics for grinding small 
tools. The stone is of the best quality, and runs per. 
fectly true. It is 8 inches in diameter, 1 1-2 inches 
thick. The emery wheel is the same size as the 
Stone, and double coated on the side and rim with 
best Wellington Mills Emery. When not in use it 
is taken off and laid aside. A sponge is fastened 
in the side of the trough to keep the stone from 
throwing water when running at a high speed. 
For grinding Carving Knives and all light tools, 

















or express charges to be paid by purchaser. 


Beautiful Flower-Vases. Five given for one new name. 

Now is the time to make home beau- 
tiful with flowers, leaves, grass, etc., 
ete. These vases are just what every 
girland boy and mother needs to help 
beautify home. We cannot give any 
idea of their beauty; they must be 
seen to be appreciated. They are 
turned out of wood, enamelled, and 
elegantly painted by hand with sprays 
and wreaths of flowers. They look as 
well as costly and delicate porcelain, 
with this advantage, that they are 


Postage and packing, 15 cts. 





and for polishing Cutlery, this Machine is per- 
fect. The legs will fold up for shipping, so as to 
occupy a smallspace. Weight, 26 pounds. It | when young to collect and pre- 
must be sent either by freight or express. It is | serve interesting incidents, im- 
packed in a strong box. Given for only three | portant items oi information, 
new names. We offer it for sale for $3, freight | and choice selections of prose 


Hh 


unbreakable, and therefore will lasta life time. Five given for one new name, 


Pearl Studs. Given for two new names. 


oS © ® 


This is a set of three gold bosom studs, each stud being mounted with 
6 Genuine Half Pearls, Thisisarare bargain. Given for two new names. 
Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer the set for sale for $1 50, postage paid by us. 


Real Coral Set. Rustic pattern. Given for one new name. 





This set is made from branches of genuine Coral mounted with the best. 
quality rolled gold plate. It consists of a pin and pair of ear-drops. Given 
for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 


Gentleman’s Set of Jewelry. No. 320. For one new name. 


This set consists of a pair of 
Sleeve Buttons, a set. of Bosom 
Studs, anda Collar Button. The 
set is made from first quality solid gold plate, and is very neat and appropri- 
ate for persons of good taste. The set is given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 
v 


Two New Silver-Plated Napkin Rings. Given for one new name. 
This is a pretty style. These 
Napkin Rings are made from the 
best material, and are double 
plated with fine silver, and are 
handsomely engrave! with a neat 
design Given for one new name. 
, Postage and packing, 6 
cts. We offer them for sale, 
postage paid, at 60 cts. each, or both for $1. 








Thread, Needle, and Thimble Case. Given for one new name. 
We wish every 
reader could see this 
beautiful piece of fur- 
niture The first cut 
shows the case open 
It contains two 
shelves and one 
drawer. The top shelf 
has ten neat wires, on 
which ten spools of 
thread can be placed. 
The second shelf has 
Bx wires for thread, one emery cushion for needles, and two supports for 





‘thimbles. When you wish to use or replace the thread, you draw theshelves 


forward. The drawer in the case is for various little things that are conven- 
ient to have when sewing. The case: is strongly made from light wood, and 
finished with dark trimmings, and is very handsome. Cut No. 2 shows the 
ease closed. The cover is so made as to slide back over the top inside, and is 
wholly concealed. Given for one new name and twelve cents extra. Post- 
age and packing, 40 cts. 

We offer it for sale for $1, and 40 cts. postage, or by express, and charges 
paid by purchaser, 


Field Croquet, Set No.9. Given for one new name and 15 cts. extra. 
Set No. 9 consists of six hard wood balls, six mallets, cop- 
pered steel arches, plain painted stakes, an. , enclosed in & 
strong hinged wood box. With each set we give a 24-page 
manual. It isa good set for the price. Given for one new 
; name. Price $1. Set No. 2 is illustrated in this cut. 
It is a superior set, and consists of 8 balls, mallets, 
&c., made from Mountain Rock Maple. It is 
elegantly painted, striped and polished. The 

\ set is made in the English 










heads. handles, and large fan- 
cy stakes Manual given with 
set. Given for only six new 
names. We offer it for sale 
for $4 


Mark Twain Scrap-Book and Companion Autograph 
Album, No. 2. Given for one new name. 


Boys and girls should -begin 


and poetry. Inafew years they 
will five a collection that would 
be invaluable. Mark Twain’s 
Scrap-Book is the most conven - 
ient form for preserving these 
items. You need no mucilage 
and no paste. The pages are all 
gummed, and a little moisture 
makes the cuttings fast for- 
ever, The one we offer is 744x10 
inches. The Companion Auto- 
graph Album is already known 
so well.that we need say very little about it, except that it contains fac- 
simile autographs of many distinguished people, and is the most desirable 
autograph album made. Size, 334x534. Given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 24 cts. 

We offer both for sale, postage paid by us, for $1 25 Serap-Book alosie, 
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$125 











We offer them for sale for 25 cents each, or 6 for $1. Postage paid by us. 


$1. Autograph Album alone, 50 cts. 








style, with extra long mallet - 
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Lady’s Tortoise Shell Initial Sleeve Buttons. Given for one 







These buttons are genuine Tortoise Shell. The 
initials are heavy gold plate, handsomely chased, 
and inlaid into the shell. The sides and ends of f 
buttons are elegantly inlaid with gold. There are 
many imitations of these buttons, of which we 
caution our readers. When ordering, state what 
initial is wanted. The size of button is just right for any lady, 
one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer them for sale, postage paid, for 90 cents. 


Gentleman's. Tortoise Shell Initial Sleeve Buttons and 
Two Gold-Plated Collar Buttons. Given for one new name. 





The initials are made from heavy 
gold plate, neatly chased, and inlaid 
into the shell. We can send any ini- 
tial desired. The Collar Buttons are 
from the best quality gold plate. Given 
ferone new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. We offer these for 
sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 





Solid Gold Archery Pin, No. 170. Given for two new names. 


ee all Archery is now so much used that we 

think a Gold Cuff or Bosom Pin like this 
will be wanted by thousands of ladiea and gentlemen in all parts of the 
country. We have three sizes. No. 170 is shown at full size in the cut. 
Given for two new names, No. 75 1s one halflargerthan17U. Given for five 
new names. No. 74 istwice as large as No. 170. Given for six new names. 
Postaze and packing, 15 cents. 

Weoffer them for sale, postage paid by us, as follows: No 170, $1.50; No. 
75, $3 50; No. 74, $5 60. 


Holly Moulding Machine. Given for eight new names. 


This machine was invented and man- 
ufactured for our subseribers. It is | 
designed for moulding the edges of | 
bracket work, &c. "No machine of the 
kind has ever been made s0 well for less than $15. 
With it all kinds of bracket work, &c., can be made 
to look £0 per cent, more attractive by having the 
edges moulded. This machine is made to fit the 
Holly ScrelSaw. The revolving cutting knives make 
over 2000 turns a minute. Complete instructions go 
with each machine. Given for eight new names. 

We offer it for sale for $5. 






White Mountain Ice Cream Freezer. For four new names. 


Ice Cream is refreshing and healthfal We like it 
so much we want all our subscribers to have it, 
When we go into the country we find it dificnlt to 
get it. We have searched the entire market and 
find no Freezer equal to this one. We will not at- 
tempt a full description. If you desire to know 
more about it before ordering, write us and we will 
send a descriptive circular. Our word for it, it is 
the best Freezer for the family in the world. A two-quart Freezer given for 
four new names. It must be sent by express. 

We offer it for sale for $3. A threc-quart Freezer for $4, A four-quart 
Freezer for $5. This is less than regular price, It must be sent by express. 





Tilton’s Transparent Embroidery Patterns for “Art Needle. 
work.’’ Three Sets given for one new name. 

These patterns, drawn full size, upon prepared muslin, com- 
prise designs for the cowslip, maiden-hair, primrose, flax, myrtle, 
corn, morning-glory, poppies, daisy, buttercup, ete., ete. The 
use of them does away with all tracing materials and impression 
paper. They can be fastened by basting directly to the material 
and worked over, and when the work is completed, the thresd 
can be easily drawn out. This insures entire accuracy, and the 
muslin serves also as a protection in working any delicate mate- 
rial. We havea ecries of twenty-four of these art flowcr designs, 
arranged for working the following articles: Mantel Border, 
Chair Back, Banner Screen, Chair, Tea Cloth, Tea Cosey, Blot- 
ting Book, Carriage Blanket, Cushion, Curtain, Croquet Dress, 
Smoking Coat, Parasol, Tablecloth Border, Evening Dress, Panel, 
Chair Seat, Apron Pocket and Border, Téilet Cover, etc., etc. 
These vary in size, but are all made full size. For instance, the 
curtain is 8x30 inches; chair back, lixl9. Full instructions accompany 
each pattern, also suggestions as to color of worsteds, silk, etc,, to be used. 
Any three given for one new name. Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer them for sale, postage paid by us, for 30 cents each 














Children’s Swing. Given for one new name. 

All children like to swing. It is 
a delightful sport. This invention 
makes it convenient and safe to 


ease of doors. It can be attached 
to an arbor or tree, and can be 
used the same in the country or 
eity, in the summer or winter. It 
enn be put up in a minute and 
more quickly removed. It is dur- 
able, safe, neat and cheap, The 
hooks are cast iron, held in place 
with springs, and covered at place 
of contact with rubber. Two ropes, 
6 feet long, go with each outfit. 
Given for one new name. It 
must be sent by express, or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 
50 cts. 

We offer it for sale for $1. Sent 
as indicated above. 
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Magic Cage Microscope. Given fot ene'new name, 

This is w splendid Cage Microscope of the very best French 
manufacture. It is made from polished , and is 3 1-2 inches 
high, and 1 1-4in diameter. It has an adjustable focus, and a 
glass cage, or enclosure, in which live insects, bugs, etc.,can be 
examined while in motion. It is a fine microscope for general 
purposes. Given for one new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 9 cents. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for 90 cents. 


\ 
oy’s Own Knife and Fruit-Can Holder. For one new name. 





Suzawoon’s 


This Knife we have imported specially for the boys of the Companron. It 
has one large blade, one small blade, one hoof-cleaner, one cork-screw, one 
punch and one screw-driver. These are all made of good steel. The 
handle is white bone 

The Fruit-Can Holder is 4 device for holding fruit caus when sealing 
or opening them No more burned fingers. Every home that has canned 
fruit should have this holder, There are three sizes of holders—one for pint, 
quart and two-quart cans. We will give this Knife and Fruit-Can Molders 
(one each for pint and quart can) for one new name, or the Knife and 
Fruit-Can [older for two quart cans for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 15 cts. Every boy should make his mother a present of a 
can-holder. 

We offer the Knife for sale, postage paid by us, for 75c. The Fruit-Can 
Holders for 25 cents each, postage paid by us. 


French Fishing or Picnic Basket, with Strap. Given for two 


new names. 


This Basket is woven by hand. It is carried 
by a strap around the shoulders, and holds all 
the fish any one woul.l be proud in catching. A 
fine strap gocs with each basket. Itcan also be 
used as Picnic Lunch Basket. G:ven for two 
new names. Postage and packing, 18 
cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $175. Size 12x7 1-2 inches. 





Dog Collar with Lock and Key. Given for one new name. 


This Dog Collar is 
nickel-plated, very 
handsome, and has a 
lock and key. It also 
has a strong ring at- 
tached, and a plate on which the 
mame can be engraved. When 
you ordcr, state the number cf 
inches as the size of the Collar wanted. Given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. We will engrave any 
name on the collar for 3 cts for each letter. 






Tower’s Log Cabin. Given for one new name, 


A real log cabin, connected rail fence, a 
miniature well with sweep, and an 
“old oaken bucket.” 
In building this log 
cabin the most at- 







” qanettve, healthful and in- 
structive amusement is furnished for old and young, girls and boys, in coors, 
or on the grass, in the shade, in the sun, everywhere. This cabin is built 
with 181 logs. In each log there is one or more holes. The logs are kept in 
position by wires—one in each corner, one each to form the door and win- 
dcws, and three to form the roof. The cut shows the cabin complete—size, 
914 inches long, 6 inches wide, 9 inches high. When finished it stands very 
secure. Full instructions accompany eachcabin. The fenceis 71, feet long, 
and is very handsome. This cabin is new, and too much cannot be said in 
its praise. Given for only one new name. It will be sent by express, and 
will cost from 25 to 60 cents. If west of the Mississippi we will send by mail 
on receipt of 50 cents for postage. 

We ollcr it for sale for only $1. It must be shipped as indicated 
above, and charges paid by purchaser. 


Grace Hoops. Given for one new name. ’ 4 
; This isa very old 
game, yet it is one 
which is always 
pleasing to the 
young people. No 
more harmless and 
healthful amuse- 
ment can be found than Grace Hoops. Givenforonenew name, Postage 
and packing, 15 cts. 
We offer the set for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 





gun business in all its departments nearly 50 years, and has 
been experimenting several years and spent thousands of dol- 
lars ‘to produce = perfect Gun. The 
Campion is the result, It combines all 
the good qualities of the high cost English 
Fire-Arms. In elegance of finish, style, 
English made, and most thoroughly 

For nearly every kind ofshooting the 
length. With each Gun we will give a 

It must be sent by 
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Every Child’s Package. Given for one new name. ; 





= -ED 


This premium consists of seven selectec toy for the children. 

1st, Pistol Top. Shape like a genuine Pistol made of iron bronzed. 
You load it with a pretty gilt and red top and then cock it, pull the trigger, 
and this makes the top spin at a furfous rate 2d, A Chromoscopic 
Whirligig. A most charming toy for young and old. By adjusting the 
colored card furnished with this toy, all varieties of shade can be produced. 
8d, A Windmill Toy. Very pleasing t the children. 4th, Red, 
White and Blue Pop Gun. Furnished with corks and strings. A 
greatamusement. 6th, Little Gem Bow Gun. Will shoot an arrow 
with little or much force, as you use a light or heavy rubber band. Will 
send an arrow 10 feet or 100 feet. 6th, 1 Genuine Rubber Ball. 7th, 
1 New Style Return Ball. All these articles packed in a box, and 
given forone new name. Postage and packing, 24 cts. 

We offer this package for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 


Paint Box. 24 Colors, 2 Brushes, 5 Dishes. Given for one 
new name. 

These are very choice 
Paints. They embrace the 
colors most used. We know 
they will give pleasure and 
satisfaction to all who earn 
or purchase them. They 
are contained in a neat ma- 
hogany case. Given for one new name Postage and packing, 9 
cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 





Lawn Sprinkler. Given for two new names. 








Thisis a household luxury, useful alike for the city and country homes, 
Tt is made of seamless brass, has two nozzles, one for throwing a solid stream, 
and one for spray. A great convenience for sprinkling flower beds and 
lawns, and washing windows and carriages. Given for only two new names 
Postage, 33 cents. 

We offer it for sale for $1 25 and 35 cents postage. 


Family Scales. Given for four new names. 


Weighs from 1-4 o2. 
to 25 lbs. It is made 
with Steel Bearings 
and a Brass Beam, and 
will weigh accurately 
any package from 1-4 
oz. to 25 lbs. Itis in- 
tended to supply the 
great demand for s 
Housekeeper’s Scale. 
With one of these 
Scales you need not complain to your butcher or grocer of short weights 
without cause, and if you have butter, cheese, or any article that goes by 
weight to sell, you need not guess at it, or trust to others to weigh for you. 
Every family in city, village or country ought to have one. It is especially 
adapted to those whovean fruits. It is warranted as perfect as any Letter 
Balance. Given for four new names. 

We offer it for sale for €3. It must be sent by express. 


Fan, Shawl-Strap, and Dress Elevator, For one new name. 


This premium consists of a 
splendid imitation Russia leather 
Fan, which can be closed into 
the frame; one fine Shawl-Strap, 
with nickel-plated han and 
buckle; and the latest patent 
and standard Dress Elevator. 
Given for onenew name. Post- 
age and packing, 12 cts. 
- We offer the package for sale, 
postage paid by us, for $1. 


French Artist’s Companion. For one new name. 

Thuis was formerly sold at double 
the price we now ask for it. It 
consists of a fine japanned tin 
case with hinged cover. The case 
contains 12 cakes of standard 
French Water Color Paints of 
the best make, also an as- 
sortment of brushes, with 
directigns for mixing to pro- 
duce various shades. The 
cover is so corstructed that when opened there are six apartments for hold- 
ing water. This splendid outfit given for one new namie. Postage and 
packing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 

































parts except the barrel are nickel plated, which, with the highly polished 
‘walnut stock, makes a very handsome and rich appearance. The barrels are 
The loading action is remarkable for its simplicity, convenience and speedy adjustment. 


Champion Breech-Loading Shot Gun. Given for twenty new names. This gun is warranted to be made of the best stock, with genuine 

So far as we know, this is the first and only reliable low-priced Breech-Loading Shot Gun made 
in this country. Those heretofore sold are old army rifles made over, and are 
heavy, unreliable and unsafe. The manufacturer of the Caampron has been in the 


English barrels, and as safe as 
any gun can be 
_made. 











and quality of stock, it cannot be excelled 
by the $25 English Guns, All the metal 


will take the place of a double-barrel gun. nape ey epaaba hanes: o rnehaee! inches in 
flask and half dozen brass shells. We will give the Gun for twenty new names, offer 
and the charges paid by the one receiving the Gun. 


it for sale for $15. 
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